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CHAPTER X. 
A NEW ATTRACTION. 
From the time of Degrand’s tragical end, 


a pair of coarse brogans which he wore, was an 
organ-grinder with his instrument beside him. 
He appeared to have suspended employment for 





the necessary refreshment of the body; for he 
held a break of black bread in one hand, and a 
tear of salt fish in the other. But the new oc- 
cupation was temporarily suspended also. A 
strip of the fish depended from his idle jaws, 
and he leaned a little forward, quite motionless ; 
perhaps he was asleep. 

“You have that sort of fellers here, then?” 
remarked Uriah, as, having finished his pie and 
his story, he turned to go out. 

“T should like to know the sort of fellows we 
haint got,” responded the bar-tender, his suavity 
recovered. 

“Well, yes,” rejoined the Down-Easter, “I 
do suppose about the whole surface of the foot- 
stool is represented here in California, but hang , 
me if I shouldn’t think the four legs of it club- 
bed together and sent this one.” 

He was in truth somewhat a nondescript if we 
consider him asa man; but if as a hurdy-gurdian, 
his like may be seen any day in almost any street 
of Boston or New York. His indolent attitude, 
listless air and uncouth habiliments were charac- 
teristic of the fraternity. A woe-begone aspect 


which deeply affected the community of miners, 
it appeared to Leck that without some new at- 
traction, the popularity of Purgatory would soon 
be with Othello’s occupation—gone. 

“Tf I could git a fortin-teller,” he mused, 
“she must draw. Thatricals are awful ’xpen- 
sive, and I haint the ’veniences for ’em neither. 
Couldn’t ’commodate a quarter o’ the multitude 
at once, then the rest, p’vided they was aimable 
enough to wait patient, would hear tell all the 
fun, and it would be jest like borring newspapers, 
they wouldn’t ’scribe. But every man has his 
own private fortin, and he’s commonly fool 
enough to feel curosity ’bout it ; and here by the 
time they had found out all ’round, that little 
axdent to the Frenchman would probbly be quiet 
as his grave.” 

He made known the sum of his cogitations to 
Uriah, as he was setting off for town in the capa- 
city of a public agent; and the latter, as in duty 
bound, promised to see what could be done. He 
had not, however, the intention in this instance 
of serving his employer with very commendable 
fidelity. 

The other business being all transacted, and 
the Yankee schoolmaster in readiness to turn his 
mule’s head towards the mines again, the thought 
struck him to step in at the public room of a 
hotel which he saw miscellaneously thronged, 
and mention this neglected item. It would cost 
him nothing, and he would then have it to report 
to Leck, in his own clearance, that “ he inquired 
for a fortune-teller of not less than a hundred 
persons, and nobody knew of any.” 

“ Hallo, Carrots,” saluted the polite bar-tender, 
as Mr. Tompkins walked in. ‘Think I’ve seen 
you before. Belong up, don’t ye? How’s 
digging now? About starting back,eh? Have 
something ?” . 

“Yes, that’s what I come in after.” 

“What’ll it be? Rua, whiskey and gin; gin, 
whiskey and rum—what’ll it be? Happy to 
*blege. Glad o’ yer custom, Mr. Fireweed, 
what’s yer name. You’ve always withheld it 
before. Getting patriotic, I see. All, right. 
Walk up, right up.” 

“Wall, now,” returned Uriah, with the genu- 
ine Yankee accent, “ yeou dew bustle round good, 
anyhow; and all for nothin’, Yeou’ll hev tew 
find a customer somewhere else besides in my 
shews, sartin. Don’t keer fi take a piece o’ that 
ere mince pie, though—say a quarter on’t. 
S’pose yeou keep it on the counter tew sell an’ 
eat, don’t yeou? What, dew yeou tax? Golly, 
mister, what’s the meat part made on?” 

Feeling himself now square with the bar-ten- 
der, at whose expense an uproarious laugh was 
circulating, Uriah took the fourth part of the pie 
of doubtful name, paid for the same the fourth 
part of a dollar, and having braced himself back 
upon one foot against the open door, wound the 
right limb over its mate, and commenced his 
lunch. Returning to his customary dialect, a 
Measurable improvement.on that he had just 
used, he talked while he ate, telling what errand 
had brought him in. 

“A feller we call Leck,” said he, “up in our 
district, has leased Purgatory, and just now, on 
account of some solemn dispensations of provi- 
dence, it don’t pay as it did. He seems to have 
been turnin’ it over in his intelligent mind, how 
to bring up arrears and go on once more in the 
style he used to; and he wanted me to look him 
up a fort’n-teller down here. Didn’t say whether 
it’s to be a woman or aman; spect a man in “Dear Meices,—We are duly under weigh 
woman’s clothes would be about the right figure. | for Europe, and leaving my fellow-passengers | 
Len of yocomeneeteny ouch sd" med m | lng en SO So ae 
up, you know—why, they'd be made welcome.” | formation hie I know you = anxiously ex- | 
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garment would set on one of them with much the 
same awkwardness that he would manage a su- 
perb piano in place of the machine with which he 
deals out discord by the penny worth. This, 
like the rest, seemed some foreigner unable to 
understand the language, for he took not the 
slightest notice of what was said of him. He 
roused, however, on Uriah’s brushing past him, 
completed his meal with great celerity, rose up, 
shouldered his organ and departed. 

It was necessary, in order to reach the spot 
where the miners were at work, to pass Leck’s 
purgatory. Uriah did not escape a hail from the 
proprietor, ever alert on matters of personal in- 
terest. 

“What luck ?” 

“Tolerable, but not much. Tell you partic- 
ulars when I come back along.” 

A few rods farther, and Uriah was in the midst 
of the gang. 

“Did you get any letters?” As matter of 
course, that was the premier question. 

“ Well, I did.” 

“ For whom ?” 

“ One for myself, for instance—from home— 
writ by a lame scholar o’ mine, that I set every- 
thing by.” 

“You have none for me?” was Eustace’s 
dubious interrogative. 

“What a story, now! 1 always used to con- 
sider you a man of truth.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have one ?” 

“Easy now. It wont do to get excited ; it’s 
jest after dinner, and your digestive apparutus 
might be injured.” 

“ Tompkins Uriah, if you have a letter for me, 
pass it over this instant, or I’ll shoot it from 
your pocket!” 

“ There, that’s drawin’ the thing mild. You 
see how easy ’tisto calm down. Here’s the said 
dockyment—make a nice bow, boy.” 

“Thank you, thank you.” 

Eustace seized the letter, and was overjoyed 
to recognize Burton’s hand in the superscription. 
A letter from Rose he had ceased looking for, 
but in this he would certainly hear from her. 
He trembled for what he should hear, but opened 
eagerly, and read : 


** Steamer Cunardine, Narrows, May 10. 
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“Your supposition that letters could not reach | feet. The visitor shook his head continuously, 


the lady in the usual way, has been, and is, per- 
fectly correct. There are Argus eyes and reck- 
less hands about her. If you have some trusty 
friend residing in New York, you might proba- 
bly address her under cover with safety, and I 
hope you may do so without delay. I cannot, 
certainly, wonder at your devotedness to Miss B., 
who is the loveliest rose in the garden of women. 
“ Yours, Burton.” 


As Eustace finished reading, a little apart 
from the gang, he heard aloud huzzaing from 
them, equal to the demonstration of any victori- 
ous party at the polls, when the vote is declared. 
A glance down the trail, and he lifted his voice 
among the highest. An organ-grinder, the first- 
ling of his species who had ever set foot on that 
soil, came slouching along under his load. The 
staff of his instrument, accommodating itself to 
his gait, seemed beating time to the unground 
music that was within; the faded green baize 


the lack of a dancing monkey. 

“ Be Saint Patthrick!” exclaimed Anderson, 
ina brogue gauged high by excitement, “ nixt 
the letther I’ve jist got from Molly, I’d ha’ 
made choice to see that same, sure.” 

“T must have had that queer shark in my 
wake the whole tarnal way,”’ spoke the amazed 
Yankee. “ Well, now!” 

“At home,” cried the New Yorker, “I’ve 
given one of them my last copper to move his 
abominable music from under my window while 
« Studied. But this fellow is a godsend,” and 
he laughed heartily, probably, like Anderson, 
influenced by the good news his letter contained. 

Villikins and Dinah had not at that period 
made their successful debut; but Yankee Doodle 
had, and was shining with a resplendency as en- 
during as that of the polestar. A headstrong 
public had not yet begun to be advised to “ Wait 
for the Wagon;” but the celebrated Dan Tuck- 
er had received the irreverent order to “ Get out 
o’ the way,” and was avouched to be in that 
most painful cireumstance—“ too late to supper.” 
“The Weasel,” had not “gone Pop;” but 
“Susannah,” had been tenderly cntreated not to 
ery for her Ethiopian Adonis, who was about to 
depart to Alabama, with his banjo on his knee. 
It is believed that the interesting Miss Rose Lee 
had been or was being courted “down in Ten- 
nessee’’—the indeterminate birth-place of our 
worthy Leck—and was or was to be “ buried 
under a banana tree.””, Whether “ Lilla Dale— 
sweet Lilla, dear Lilla””—whose memory, through 
the beautiful institution of street music, is kept 
green like her grave, had entered upon her brief 
and bright career is not certain. The unmac- 
adamized state of the “Jordan” road was not 
fairly ascertained, as in recent days it has been to 
the claiming of a vast share of the public atten- 
tion, or it might have furnished the itinerant a 
not inappropriate introductory theme. “ The 
Silver Moon ” had arisen for the glory of the 
musical firmament, and with its love-lorn beams 
the pioneer musician of the Sacramento com- 
menced to lave the hearts of his appreciative 
auditors. 

One alone took exceptions to the entertain- 
ment. Itwas Leck. He foresaw that this out- 
landish organ-grinder would receive into the 
dirty treasury of his pocket some mites of the 
miners’ gold, which himself, a useful and hon- 
orable citizen, otherwise might obtain. ‘“ Tomp- 
kins,”’ he said to himself, “had, no one could 
tell why, been agin him ever since he opened 
Purgatory. S’posed he was envious of his gains 
and the p’sition he occupined in’ciety. Now he'd 
brought this vagbond up here jist to leech him. 
It was a outrage, and he meant to show claws.” 

The musician did not regale his abstinent 
hearers beyond discretion ; perhaps, also, he was 
fatigued after his long march; after a little, he 
ceased to play, and passing an arm affectionately 
over his instrument commenced to move it by 
hitches off the working sand upon the more sta- 
ble greensward. The miners brought out their 
money and contributed into the damaged hat he 
sedately circulated, enough to have bought the 
largest codfish in Sacramento City. They offer- 


calling attention to a distended pocket of his 
long, loose jacket, and again he went hitching 
away. 

“You ar’n’t a-going off fur?’ says one. 

“O, of course, he’ll stay to-night, or maybe a 
week or two; we'll see him taken care of,” says 


The grinder looked at them over his shoulder 
with the blankest possible expression. 

“ He doesn’t understand,” says a third. 

Thereupon, somg scores of the men gathered 
around and jointly and severally strove to mak 
him understand that never was one of his pro- 
fession so warmly welcome elsewhere, as he him- 
self was this day welcome at the Sacramento 
mines. Every quality of English, from the king’s 
to the clown’s, was poured into his ears without 
stint; it was all the same as if they had talked 


Just without the door, sitting on the heels of | must be satisfied with this much of a revelation. | to the waters at hand, or the sands beneath the 
































with the same apathy that he had turned the 
melodious crank, He had not at command even 
the foreigner’s comprehensive phrase—‘‘ No 
fastand.” Uriah expended French upon him, 
but with no success likewise. 

At length one apt in gestures communicated 
the idea. A gleam of intelligence shot over the 
swarthy features. The grinder looked up at the 


declining sun, and turned toward the point where | 


he was expected to rise again, lastly putting his 
dingy fingers into the newly-replenished pocket. 
That was fair and above-board, a sense of hon- 
orable dealing which it was pleasant to see in- 
dicated. In consideration of their bounty be- 
stowed, he was willing to grant them his distin- 
guished services till another day. 

The satisfied miners returned to their mining. 
The grinder, apparently in the simple gratifica- 
tion of a weak curiosity, strolled towards the 
unique residences of his patrons. In front of 
Leck’s tent he stopped, and carelessly measured 
it with his eye; most likely the signs of life with- 
in, the plying of a broom of twigs seen through 
the open door, distinguished it from its fellows, 
and for the moment called his attention—nothing 
more. 

The proprietor of the tent saw his opportunity 
and hastened to improve it. Breaking off his 
tidying up for the evening, he shoved himself out 
to wage war against this shameless usurper of 
rights and privileges. 

Even had he not watched what passed between 
the stranger and the gang, he would readily have 
premised him a stranger to the English tongue. 
But the veriest brute can understand a harsh an@ 
angry tone; and it was this weapon the valiant 
Leck relied on for ridding himself of his adver- 
sary. Neither did he neglect the use of most 
expressive gestures. 

“Git you gone! Go’way back where you 
come from!” he began, thrusting out his fists 
towards Sacramento. “You vil’n! you thief 
and robber! what you here for?’ He stood 
close by the grinder’s side, for he had not dared 
raise his voice to a pitch that might reach the 
miners, only a few rods distant. “Stir your 
lazy stumps,” he continued energetically, “ and 
be off with yourself, or ’'I1—” 

The grinder turned on him coolly. 

“You don’t say it, Leck! how are things up 
in Texas?’ 

“Lucy! by the—” 

You have seen a tall tree crash down at the 
final stroke of the axe, and lie shattered into fire- 
wood: you have seen a snowslide from some 
roof, threatening all before it, and falling into 
the brimming gutter look up only—slosh: then 
imagine Leck. 

“Lucy,” he ejaculated again, and his tone re- 
minded you of the purr of a cat come to a iire- 
shiny corner while the frost of outdoor glistens 
in its hair, ‘‘how’d you happen for to find me?” 

“T expect my good angel directed me,” an- 
swered the woman, with doubtful seriousness. 

“Lucy, do you ’member ?” 

“Remember what?” 

“ Why, that we got married.” 

“ Well, you needn’t look so sheepish about it, 
if we did; brighter folks than we have made a 
blunder.” 

“No, but—. Wife, you’re jest the ’vidual I 
need here to ’sure myself futur prosperity. Come 
in; purgatory’s your’n.” 

** Leck’s going to treat, if you live,”’ said one 
of the miners, who at that moment looked up 
from his spading—“ he’s takenhim in.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
FORTUNE-TELLING. 


Ar nightfall there was a rushing to the public 
tent, and no small inquiry after the organ-grinder, 
who had not been seen since he entered there. 
Leck either had supposed the person’s entrance 
unobserved, or else in the confusion had not | 
thought at all; he evaded the questions that were 
put him, and altogether behaved in so unusual | 
and mysterious a manner, that the severest sus- | 
picions were excited. He finally stated that he | 
had sent the fellow away—hired him to go back 
to town and carry an order he had written fora 
fortune-teller ; and he endeavored to flatter them 
into quiet with the assurance positive that a live, 
woman prophetess would be at their service with- | 
in three days. 

It would not do. The popular feeling rose 











and swelled and grew tumultuous. They be- 

lieved he had made his hands foul im the matter 

of the organ-grinder, and were resolved on not | 
stopping short of the whole truth. Atten o'clock | 
a band surrounded the tent and gave werning of 
their intention, except in a certain contingency, to 
fall upon it at the expiration of five minates and 
leave not one shred of canvass upon another. | 
This peremptory call brought the nondescript | 
actress before the curtain. The secret had to be 

explained, and the effect on the audience may be | 








conjectured. The organ was attuned ; and the 
charms of music soothed the savage breast. 

Lucy was in truth the identical lever needed 
to raise her husband’s sinking fortunes. It might 
well be conceded from the sketch of her already 
furnished, that Mrs. Leck was a woman of parts. 
She was the play-board that shuts up into a book, 
or any oiter article which can be readily meta- 
morphosed according to circumstances. She 
could be huntsman, merchant, minstrel, or, when 
nothing better offered, woman. 

Here and for the present she combined the 
several roles somewhat ; in the morning it might 
he she would shoot a deer, in the evening deal 
out spirituous beverages to her husband’s cus- 
tomers, and she frequently amused the miners by 
assuming the garb and vocation in which she 
had first appeared. There were usually some 
hours of each day, while she busied herself with 
certain housewifely matters, when a stranger 
would not have questioned her being a respect- 
able New England female, one of many who had 
immigrated with their families to the new El 
Dorado. 

The facility with which she changed characters 
was less remarkable than the distinctness with 
which they were severally sustained. More than 
once, her whoopings from the woods raised an 
alarm of savages: at the execrable, little bar, the 
inseparable bachanalianism disturbed her not at 
all; with the organ in hand, nothing ever be- 
trayed her into any exchange of intelligible words ; 
yet as Leck’s wife, she was orderly, modest and 
sensible, prayer fm are be same dignity 
which Leck had as having constrained. 
refpect ferher'from the most abandoned spirits 
of the Texan camp. 

On the whole, Lucy’s presence proved a dis- 
infectant amid the bad odor of Purgatory. What 
were the exact feelings with which the proprietor 
of the place regarded her, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. There was evidently a mixture of awe 
and admiration for the genius which so signally 
out-generaled himself and party in Texas ; furth- 
er than this, he appeared to retain no special re- 
membrances of those days, Lucy exercised a 
mysterious power of making every one practically 
forget that she could personate another character 
than the one in which she was seen at the mo- 
ment. It may be presumed, however, that he 
kept jealous eyes on his money bags. 

On aii occasions he treated her with a peculiar 
intimidation and regard : much in the same way 
that you may have seen a housewife proceed with 
an explosive burning fluid; afraid to handle it, 
afraid to sit by it, and yet wouldn’t give it up 
for the world. That he appreciated the distinc- 
tion of being ostensible owner of the only woman 
in miles around, was not to be doubted. Be- 


| sides, Lucy with her versatility of talent was a 


new hook and line and bait in favor of his cof- 
fers; and thus filled his wishes as a potato its 
rind. 

In her capacity of fortune-teller—for Leck im- 


j mediately *‘brought her out’”—she made still 


another transformation of herself, and appeared 
in the guise of extreme old age. A small tent, 
united to the principal one and having an en- 
trance from it, and another from without, was 
appropriated to the sibyl and her divinations. 
Do you pronounce this farcical, and say that men 
must be fools who would pay her their money, 
knowing her to be an impostor? Pray then, 
what do you think of those anywhere who con- 
sult oracles and believe in their genuineness? 
Greater idiots these, to be sure. Lucy was 
patronized only “ for the sport of the thing,” so 
her patrons asserted; yet most of them, as is 
commonly the case, were impressed by any like- 
ness to truth she chanced upon, and exceedingly 
ready to magnify and proclaim it. 

But then, wonderful characters seldom have 
their chief honor at home; and Lucy could not 
expect it. Once when she had gone out with 
her gun and returned only at the end of three 
days, a party arrived from Feather River, “ come 
to see the great fortune-teller.” 

“Poh!” returned Anderson, who was sought 
out 43 an acquaintance of some of them who had 
worked with him at the Mariposa mines, “ sorry 
a thing the creathur knows.” 

“You needn’t tell us that,” said they, “a 
hunter happened along at our place the other 
day—a bright, smart fellow—and told low about 
her. He had been following her directions, and 
found game exactly where and as she predicted. 
That’s whet he said; and he could have no ob- 
ject in misrepresenting.” 

The Irishman was broad agrin, but before he 
had time to develope any secrecies, Uriah gave 
him an unseen touch and whispered 

“ Hold on—let them try her. If there was no 
fools to be made wise, the world would have 
nothing to stand for.” 

“Very well, then,” observed Anderson, who 
relished a joke no less than his friend, “ you can 
‘set up’ with Lacy if you want to.” 


“And you shail go with us, Anderson. Come, 
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we will pay charges. She will tell you all how 
Molly and the childers are, that you used to be 
fretting after so much.” 


“O, but I’ve heard from them since, and feel | 


the aisier.”” 

“No matter, no matter; you must go with us 
to the fortune-teller’s. We are old friends, you 
know, and strangers here.” 

Anderson’s good nature would not let him de- 
cline further; so after the usual late supper he 
conducted the visitors to Madame Leck’s 
quarters. 

They were received by a venerable dame bow- 
ed tremulously over astaff. She wore a gray 
gown with the short waist and strait skirt of ’76, 
a girdle and kerchief of blue, heavily ornamented 
in the Indian fashion, with gay colored beads, 
feathers and porcupine quills. Her face appear- 
ed livid and shrunken as it was nearly hidden 
by the frill of a cap of black cloth, and a pair of 
goggles with immense iron bows. 

«Sit down here,” she said, in hoarse, broken 
tones, motioning toward a bench that ran along 
by the side of the outer door, “and one by one 
come over to me at the opposite corner. You 
must none of you speak or even whisper, except 
singly and to me when I am reading your horo- 
scopes.” 

She went away to her place. A stool was just 
before her awaiting an occupant. She produced 
a pack of cards from her pocket and commenced 
an earnest shuffling. There ensued some little 
indecision among the men as to who should be 
first to be admitted to a look behind the curtain 
of fate, each of them preferring his companions 
to himself; but at length one advanced and took 
the seat. 

“Cut,” directed the fortune-teller, extending 
him the pack of cards. 

He did so. 

“ Now turn up—and what have you?” 

“The ace of diamonds.” 

“Yes; that is well done. Let me see.” 

The last words were uttered as though to her- 
self, and could not have signified literally ; as she 
made no effort for using, in the feeble light of 
the tallow candle burning in the centre of the 
tent, the little vision age might have left her. 
Having distributed the remainder of the pack by 
count over her lap, she proceeded : 

“So you are a stranger here. I thought I 
knew the voices. You have come from a dis- 
tance. You area digger—I see the spade you 
have left behind. 

“Why! what strange project is this? Turn 
a river from its bed! a vast labor—vast—vast! 
But O, the gold! It is lying free as ashes.” 


She went on, now reading mysteries as it were 
in the air, and now feeling them out in passing 
her fingers over the strewn cards, till the first of 
the list of her evening’s patrons was disposed of. 
He rose, paid five dollars into her palm, and in 
silence exchanged places with a comrade. So 
with the next and with all. Meanwhile thosg in 
waiting maintained the utmost quiet, being sev- 
erally curious with regard to the fortunes ap- 
portioned the others ; and it was only by most 
attentive listening that they were enabled to har- 
vest the store of wisdom from the sibyl’s lips. 
Even then, her voice was often drowned in the 
revelry of the adjoining tent. 

Anderson took his turn last. It was easily 
read in his frank countenance, that during the 
evening he had undergone at least some slight 
change of opinion. Not that he was likely ever 
to avow a belief in fortune-telling; but then he 
thought for himself that in respect to certain of 
the company whose circumstances were best 
known to him, the woman had made some cap- 
ital guesses. Fortune-telling might be an art, 
after all; and this person might have learned it 
among the Indians or elsewhere. 

It is much the same in all the humbuggeries 
with which the world abounds. You handle 
charcoal and are blackened by it; and then, 
judging from the lesser contrast it presents to 
your complexion, you conclude that you were 
possibly prejudiced when you believed it a very 
dark commodity. 

Once more the cards were shuffled, cut, dis- 
tributed. 

“You are soon going toa very singular place,” 
began the fortune teller. “Iam not able to de- 
scribe it well; but I see a long, hollow pass, and 
no living thing within save yourself. Above, 
beneath and on either hand is a wall, dusky and 
without aperture. You half grope your way 
along, with your eyes fixed on the circle of light 
in advance. Then you think to go on no further, 
but return by the way you entered. You wheel, 
in wheeling you stumble slightly, which causes 
you to look down. You observe that there is a 
cavity in which your toes had caught. You ex- 
amine, with your hand you remove a quantity of 
rubbish ; and there you find ina wrapping of 
faded leaves, some—yes, some gold; itis yours.” 

“ How much?” inquired the miner, whose ex- 
pression of civil expectancy had gradually mount- 
ed to eagerest attention. 

“T cannot tell,” the sibyl replied, “I see gold, 
lumps of gold in the faded leaves.” 

“ Whereabouts in the tunnel is the treasure ?”” 

“Exactly midway of its length.” 

“Tsn’t it all a—a figure? That is, ar’n't the 
hollow pass and the gold /its something that’s 
going to happen, yet not the thing itself, at all?” 

“TItis no imagery. As sure as the sky is 
above, my prophecy shall be literally fulfilled.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE FRENCHMAN’S GHOST. 


Mipnicut had sounded wherever there were 
bells. Clocks, for the second time in the twenty- 
four-hours, lifted their instructive hands to 
heaven. Nature hushed her breath in solemn 
musing. Even in the Purgatory by the Sacra- 
mento, tumult had subsided into stillness. Leck 
sat alone, listening to the murmur of voices in 
the smaller tent, and waiting till his wife's visitors 
should likewise depart. 

“Five dollars apiece,” he said to himself, 
“and there was—how many of ’em? Enough, 
at any rate, to make a handsome speclation.” 

But though he desired to be gloating over pro- 
fits, there was a strange uneasiness in his breast 








that would not allow it. He wondered if Lucy 
wasn't to beat leisure presently ; and going near 
the door of the sibyl’s chamber, sat down again. 


| 


Business was flush once more, he went on | 


thinking, in the intention of winding up his 
spirits. Things had come back to the better 
shape. So prime a carousal as the one to-night, 
had not had its like since—O, that was the sting ! 
Degrand’s suicide. His symptoms had become 
settled; the doctor could have told what ailed 
him now. But why so forcibly came the tragedy 
to mind just at the present time? It was per- 


fectly natural he should recall it sometimes— | 


every one who knew of it did, of course; but 
there must be something in this evening which 
peculiarly favored the sad recurrence to his 
memory. 

“Yes, that was Saturday night, so was this. 


The moon also, he believed, was then in the | 


same quarter as now, shining yonder through the 
treetops hazily, near her setting. The very air 
of the tent just now, though the door was wide 
open and a breeze coming in contended with the 





flame of the candle, seemed oppressive, exactly | 


as at the moment when the poor sinful man 
rushed out with his last words, “Je suis perdu,” 
on his lips. 

Heavens! the very shriek! Or did he merely 
imagine it? Not that, though his fancy had 
probably lent terror to the simple shout of some 
neighbor abroad. He would hasten to look out. 
No, not the voice of any neighbor; the little 
hamlet was quiet as the grave—the grave there 
opposite and just below. Involuntarily and with 
a shudder he glanced toward it. Ah! God! 
what was that dark figure moving over the sod ? 
Only the shadow of a cloud-stripe passing before 
the moon. Not that, either—it moves upright— 
it is a man, see! see! comes gliding swiftly to- 
wards the tent. 

The watcher fell back. He could not have 
uttered a word for his life. He felt a cold creep- 
ing at the roots of his hair, a pressure of his eye- 
balls outward in their sockets. The phantom 
entered. His face was ghastly white, the fatal 
blade was buried in his breast, whence issued 
blood trickling down his garments. On a table, 
beside the only unextinguished lamp, lay a pen- 
cil and paper, which some one of the evening’s 
company had left after casting up an account. 
Advancing directly to these he wrote as with 
electric finger the words : 

“A Paris j'ai le mere. Elle a besoin de mon or. 
Je vous ordre, 0 meurtrier, n’en retenez point.” 

Whether at this instant he turned away his 
gaze, Leck did not know; but the spectral visit- 
ant disappeared without his notice. He heard a 
movement in the other tent; Lucy’s customers 
were coming out. He snatched up the paper and 
thrust it into his pocket. 

For three weeks, Leck maintained the most 
rigid secrecy relative to the apparition ; at length 
extreme desire to know the contents of the 
paper, determined him to submit it to the living 
Degrand’s interpreter. He had never been able 
to find just the fitting place where to keep the 
record ; in his pocket it seemed to deprave his 
appetite, and packed away with his gold in his 
only secure repository, it made him dream of 
ignition and spiritings away. The writing ap- 
peared to partake of the nature of the writer; 
and both to have no place of repose assigned 
them. A hundred times he had wished the dis- 
quieting thing destroyed ; yet could never make 
up his mind to yield it unknowing its good or 
evil significance. 

He strolled out one morning among the work- 
men, and encountering Uriah a little apart, re- 
marked to him with premeditated carelessness, 
holding the paper in his hand : 

“Here’s something’n your line, I reckon; 
Greek, or some other outlandishness. Jest see 
what ’tis, anything or nothing. You know the 
lingo.” 

“Greek? not a letter on’t I don’t know, ex- 
cept Alphy and Omegy—and them not by sight, 
only by reputation. Get out with your Greek.” 

“T didn’t say ’twas Greek. That’s what I 
want you to find out.”’ 

“ You’d do a heap better to apply to the New 
Yorker, just over there. He’s a tall scholar.” 

“Well, you’ve teached, they say. Better look 
at this—though I don’t care, of course. I think 
it isn’t English, though I don’t read even that 
well, myself; it may be—French.” 

“T can settle that point for you, at any rate,” 
and Uriah dropping work received the paper. 
He commenced separating its minute folds, and 
presently read : 

“1 oz. dust 16 dolls. 4 ounces per week. 4 
times 6 is—”’ 

“O, it aint the figures,” interrupted Leck— 
“them’s nothing. Onfold again—turn over— 
there, them lines at the top.” 

The pencilled chirography had, by the process 
it had been subjected to, become somewhat de- 
faced. Uriah, again, was slightly short-sighted, 
and having glanced at it, he brought it suddenly 
up almost in contact with the gaudy fringes of 
his eyes. Then starting, he exclaimed: 

“Degrand’s writing! Where did it come 
from 2” 

“O,” answered Leck, who, partially turned 
away, was zealously collecting cobble-stones with 
his foot, ‘I found it in the tent t’other night, 
after they’d all gone.” 

“The other night? You must mean to say 
it was some time ago? This is certainly De- 
grand’s hand.” 

“Some time ago—yes, I believe it was. That 
is, it might ha’ been laying there, you know. 
Can you make it out ?” 

Uriah read the brief manuscript in English. 

“T havea mother in Paris. 


’ 


She needs my gold. 
Murderer! I charge you withhold it not.” 

“Leck,’’ questioned Tompkins, with a look of 
amazement, ‘‘ what does this mean?” 

“TI don’t know,” answered Leck, huskily. 
“T'm thinking you’ve m’staken the reading.” 

“T haven’t. 

“Don’t read it again,’’ the other hastily inter- 
posed. “And don’t talk so loud, neither. I 
hope, Mr. Tompkins, you wont ’xpose this to 
the gang. It’s a joke’s been played on me—yes, 
I see it must be; and if we keep still, it'll bring 
itself out.’”’ 


So true as I’ve a soul, it reads ”— | 


| 
| 
| 





“You're saying what you don’t think,” said | 


tat A , ; ay eg ee 
Uriah, with a seriousness quite startling in him. | Wasn't there a heavy fog come up, he presently 


“There are the three Frenchmen from New Or- 
leans here, but they're as ignorant of writing as 
when they were born; and besides them and me, 


the language. 
joke, as you tell about, why then what's to be 
gained by keeping private? what more is there 
to bring out? Leck, tell me how and when you 
come by this paper.” 

Leck felt that it would be a relief to do so on 
one condition, which he carefully prefixed : 

“You'll keep dark ?” 

“Yes, for the present, at any rate.” 

The other related the story of the ghost. He 
did not call it a ghost, however; he only said 
that a man had thus appeared, conducted, and 


disappeared. But then, this man of his describ- | 


ing was, consciously to both speaker and listener, 
like the reflection in a glass, of one over whose 
grave in view the grass was greenly growing. 
“His voice when he give that one outcry, 
’minded me of Degrand in an instant,” said 
Leck, recapitulating, and first introducing into 
his narrative the dead man’s name. 


But then, I happened to be thinking of the 
Frenchman at the time; and that might make a 
difrence. Lucy didn’t hear no noise of the sort— 
I asked her without letting her know I’d seen 
anything; and I s’pose if I’d been shut up and 


busy Z wouldn’t ha’ heard it, as it wasn’t loud, | 


noways.” 

“T never fairly believed in folks’ comin’ back 
from the other world,” said Uriah, very solemn- 
ly impressed, “but for all that, I could tell you 
a story that makes my heart beat every time I 
think of it, as though ’twould spring right out 
into my arms. It’s no hearsay, neither; I and 
a lame scholar of mine, that I set everything by, 
was knowin’ to all the particulars. You sce, 
’twas us the thing happened to, as we was walk- 
ing together in a by-place once jest at night.” 

But Uriah, if he designed to tell a fearful tale, 
did not receive sufficient encouragement to do so. 
The other, besides choosing at all times to tell 2 
story rather than listen to one, had just now no 
occasion for an accelerated pulse. He was 
absorbed in his own ruminations, and began 
moving away. 

“What shall you do about it?” questioned 
Uriah, following him up. 

“About what? the hint the paper gives ?” 

“Exactly. There’s a man down at Sacra- 
mento—a real gentleman he is, too, that knew 
Degrand well at home. Now if he has left a 
mother, and she’s needy—” 

“T'll think on it,” returned Leck, nervously, 
and broke away in a hurry. 

“What on earth does the black prince want ?” 
asked another miner of Uriah, before the indivi- 
dual of whom he spoke had returned half-way to 
his tent. The question might have been appre- 
hended ; an answer was ready which did not 
compromise the promise given, 

“Well, I suppose I’m going to town again 
Saturday, and he always wants a little of every- 
thing fetched up.” 

The same question and answer were repeated 
again and again; it was no everyday occurrence 
for Leck to come out and converse with any one 
a quarter of an hour, and the pungent, care-for- 
nothing Yankee schoolmaster was known to be 
his dislike. 

A couple of days passed, in which the ghost- 
seer dodged the aim of Degrand’s old friend; but 
the latter held firmly to a purpose, and at length 
brought him under fire. 

“What do you do about that business ?”” 

“T don’t do nothing,” was the dogged 
answer. 

“Then you wont do your duty, even after 
that one rises from the dead to show it to you?” 

“ What's my duty to you? Better be ’tending 
to your own. Nobody hasn’t risen from the 
dead, that I knows of—I don’t b’lieve in sich 
things.” 

“T shallinquire to-morrow of the man I spoke 
of in Sacramento, about the Frenchman’s mother. 
But I remember, though, since I’ve been thinking 
it over, that he used to tell of his mother in 
Paris.” 

“The Frenchman’s mother may go to where 
he’s gone himself, for all of me. The writing 
couldn’t ha’ meant me, anyhow. J aint his mur- 
derer; he went out o’ Purgatory a live man, 
and I can prove that I didn’t follow, but sat there 
quiet. None of us ever called him killed, ’cept 
as he killed himself.” 

“ The writin’ is to the one that’s got his gold, 
and you're the man.” 

“Tf The, I got it honestly—jest the same way 
as he was gitting mine "fore his luck turned. 
T'll keep it—be blamed to ye !” 

The day following was Saturday; and Uriah 
set off early for town, not to return till the first 
of the week. That night the weekly revel, or 
rather the crowning one of the week, came on in 
Purgatory ; but the prince of the lurid realm did 
not much enjoy it. For some reason, gold did 
not shine for his eyes as usual ; he rather thought 
the pain he hed in his head affected his sight. 
His limbs ached ; he reckoned he’d taken a cold. 

The truth was, he was disturbed by a vague 
foreboding, such as sometimes haunts one in a 
dream. It was just a month since the ghostly 
visit. His preying recollections of it went to 
their lair by day, and he could then talk defiance 
of them; but they always came out at night, and 
this night the beams of the moon as she declined 
toward the west, seemed to dazzle and burn, 
hindering him from defending himself against 
their united attack. 

As he complained of feeling ill and was une- 
qual to the effort of entertaining the company, 
they dispersed early. Leck immediately retired 
and fell asleep. 

He was awakened by Lucy re-entering the 
tent from without. She had heard a frightful 
noise, she said, as of a person groaning in the 
last agony, and had arisen to find the cause; 
but nothing appeared amiss—everything was per- 
fectly quiet. 
nearly down. Perhaps she had heard nothing, 


ed to the bed and lay silent. 


“He had a | 
clear voice, you reclect, most like a woman’s. | 


The moon, she remarked, was | 


asked; it seemed to him the air she had let in 


was awfully damp and chilly. A hollow voice 


| responded : 
there isn’t a person here that knows a syllable of | 


If it’s me that’s been playin’ a | 








“Lior! Lior! L'or! 
Ma mere!” | 
“ For heaven’s sake, Leck, look up,’ 


Ma mere! Ma mere! 


cried his 


| wife, forcing away the blanket which with both 


hands he was holding over his face. ‘ What is 
that overhead ?”’ 


He did look up unavoidably. Through a 


| gape of the tent-roof gazed a human face paler 
| . . 

; than the moon-rays which revealed it; and, ap- 
| parently lying there with no more than a feather’s 


weight, a human figure was outlined upon the 
white canvass. 

Leck was frozen with horror in every sinew. 
Lucy recovered herself almost on the instant, so 
far as to seize her hunting gun as she sat up- 
right, level it surely at the terrible image, and 





fire. Some seconds of stillness succeeded the | 


loud report. Then the object unscathed slowly 
lifted itself and vanished, seeming to float away 
like a leaf on the breeze. 

The woman sprang to her feet and went out. 
After a time which seemed to Leck an age, she 
returned, saying, as before, that nothing the least 
unusual could be discovered. 


The sounds so supernaturally uttered, were | 


impressed on Leck’s mind more indelibly than 
his name in India ink upon his arm. L’or was 
an expression he had too frequently heard the 
Frenchman use in connection with gold, especially 
on the night ef his death, not to have learned 
that its signification was gold ! 
L’or! The gold! The gold!” exclaimed in 
those hollow tones, rang continually in his ears ; 


accompanied by the Ifa mere—no less fearful | 


that its import was unknown. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 


[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication, or at any of the periodical depots.) 
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PRACTICAL JOKES: 


— OR, THE — 


IMPORTUNATE IMAGE-VENDER. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


“0, mMuRDER, how sleepy I am!” said Bob 
Smith, as he leaned back from his deck, stretch- 
ing and yawning fearfully. 

“Sleepy,” echoed Dick Jones. ‘ By Jove, I 
never was so confoundedly bunged up in my life; 
I’m so sleepy that I think I could snooze pretty 
comfortably on that celebrated bed that Mr. 
Cortez prepared for Gautemozin the last, of Mex- 
ico, and which, according to school books, the 
unlucky old gentleman didn’t consider exactly a 
bed of roses.” 

“ Between you and me, Dick,’’ said Bob, “as 
the old man wont be along for an hour or so, I 
shall take it easy and try if I can’t get forty or 
fifty winks before he makes his appearance,” and 
quitting his high stool, he threw himself into a 
comfortable arm-chair by the fire at the back 
part of the office. 

Dick glanced enviously at him, but continued 
his occupation on several important documents 
laying over from yesterday’s work, which must 
be completed. 

The extraordinary sleepiness which afflicted 
these two young gentlemen was traceable to two 
distinct causes. First, to the fact of their hav- 
ing danced all the night immediately preceding 
Christmas, without sleeping a wink Christmas 
day; and second, to their having danced all 
Christmas night, and come directly from the ball- 
room to the office. 

For the space of a quarter of an hour more or 
less, Bob dozed comfortably in his chair, and 
Dick scratched away with his pen; frequently 
pausing to yawn and rub his eyes. Presently a 
peculiar and by no means musical voice was 
heard on the street giving prolonged utterance to 
the words : 

“Ve-e-ar ima-gee-ees,” and the next moment 
the office door opened, giving entrance to a dark- 
skinned Italian, who bore upon his head a large 
tray of various plaster casts. 

“Buy imagee?” inquired the noble Roman, 
approaching the desk where Dick was writing. 

“Nary image,” returned Dick, shortly. 

The dealer in coarse fine arts retreated, and 
was about passing out off the door, when Dick 
happening to cast a sleepy eye on his dozing 
friend, seemed struck with a brilliant idea. 

“Here, you Dutchman,” he exclaimed, beck- 
oning the man towards him. “ Do you see that 
gentleman in the chair by the fire ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the Italian, with a good look 
at Bob. 

“Well, he wants some images very much, and 
you can sell him a lot if you stick to him; don’t 
let him bluff you off by saying no, once or twice, 
he needs coaxing. See here, what do you call 
that thing?” he continued, pointing to the dimin- 
utive figures of a thinly-clad gentleman and lady 
who appeared to be clinching for a wrestling 
match. 

“That,” returned the pedler, “that’s Cupid 
and Psyche.” 

“O, ah, Cupid and Sykesy, eh? well, you can 
sell him that image just as easy as scat. That’s 
just exactly what he wants, I know, for I’ve often 
heard him speak of Sykesy. The same indi- 
vidual who was requested to hold the butt, I 
take it? Mind now, you'll have to stick to 
him. He may appear alittle cross or so, at first, 
but that’s his way, he needs coaxing to make 


“Lor! Lor! | 


R eee | 
him eat his dinner even, and he never trades 


without talking half an hour. 
if you make out to sell him anything, I'll give 
you half a dollar extra, d’ye mind?” and Dick 
poised the coin temptingly on the end of his 
finger. 

Thus encouraged, the Italian, with his ware- 


house balanced on his head, and the Cupid and | he put the skin of acalf over his head, and palled 


Psyche in his hand, approached the slumbering 


| and unconscious form of Bob Smith. 


| but merely dreamed it. Saying that, she return- | 


“Bay imagee?”’ he asked; but Bob only 


| snored 
Her husband shook like an ague patient. | 


“Stir him up,” whispered Dick from his desk. 


Now go at him, | 








“Buy some ‘ittle imagee ?” repeated the ped- 
ler, laying his hand on Bob's shoulder. 

The sleeping gentleman gave a snort, and par- 
tially opening his eyes, snapped out, “ No, get 
out,” very sharply. 

“Very pretty imagee,”’ persisted the pedler. 

Bob vouchsafed no response, but the hide 
upon his forehead puckered ominously. 

“Cupid and Psyche one shilling; 
shilling,” he continued, coaxingly. 

Bob grew very red in the face, and fixing a 
withering look upon the pedler, he ejaculated in 
a very decided tone of voice, “If you don’t 
get out of this, inside of two seconds, you in- 
fernal Dutchman, I'll kill you.” Having de- 
clined in this peremptory manner to have any lot 
or partin a trade for the Cupid and Psyche, Bob 
again closed his eyes, leaned back in his chair, 
and, though still with a scowl upon his face, ad- 
dressed himself to sleep. 

The Italian appeared somewhat bewildered 
and looked inquiringly toward his prompter. 
Dick, who had been writing very industriously 
all the time, motioned and telegraphed for him 
to persist. The pedler seemed undecided, Dick 
held up the half dollar and telegraphed still more 
emphatically, but still the Italian hesitated. 

“Try him with something else, perhaps he 
don’t want the Sykesy,” said Dick, in a stage 
whisper, as Bob re-commenced his snoring. 
“Try him with that there Greek slave, that’s 
sure to fetch him. He’ll buy fust enough if you 
only coax him. Remember the half dollar you 
know,” and again he flourished the tempting bait. 

The Italian seeming to think there was no harm 
in trying, at all events, again approached tho 
persecuted sleeper and nudging him with the toe 
of his boot, again presented his wares. 

““S’pose you like Greek Slave, sell very 
sheeps.”’ 

Bob stopped snoring with a jerk, and opened 
his eyes very wide, and with a very curious 
expression. 

“Very nice imagee, Greck Slave, s’pose you 
no like Cupid and Psyche.” 

Bob sprang bolt upright to his feet, and be- 
gan to swell up quite perceptibly. 

“Mebbe you like bus of Lor Byron,” persisted 
the pedler, thrusting the bust into Bob’s face so 
as almost to touch his nose. 

This last aggravation brought Bob’s rising 
wrath to a climax, and with a sonorous and most 
voluminous swear he grabbed a long-legged stool 
by his side, whirled it in the air and brought it 
down with a tremendous crash in the very centre 
of the ambulatory gallery of statuary, as it rested 
upon the summit of its proprietor ; smashing the 
entire institution into an infinity of fragments. 
Again he brandished the stool above his head 
for a second crack at the offending individual 
himself. But the terrified alien vanished on the 
wings of the morning ; passing through the open 
door like a shot, and never stopping ti!l he brought 
up spat against the houses on the opposite side 
of the way. 

“ Heavens and earth, Bob Smith! what are 
you trying to do?” exclaimed Dick, in much 
apparent consternation. 

“Trying todo!” echoed Bob; “ you wouldn’t 
ask what I'm trying to do, if you’d scen how this 
infamous wretch of an imagee man has been 
persecuting me.” 

“Well, but this sort of thing wont do, Bob. 
You'll be getting yourself into a peck of trouble. 
Just consider what an action could be brought, 
wanton destruction of the man’s stock in trade ; 
murderous assault on an unoffending individual, 
and all that sort of thing, you know.” 

“True,” said Bob, rather thoughtfully, “I 
never thought of that.” 

“ Better call him back and settle it up some- 
how.” 

Bob went to the door and beckoned the fugi- 
tive. But he seemed rather fearful of a near ap- 
proach. After much coaxing and many assur- 
ances that no harm should come to him, he con- 
sented to enter the office. 

“How much do you want for the damage done 
to your cussed old crockery ?” asked Bob, who 
was in a transition state between rage and 
prudence. 

‘Bout three dollar,” replied the Italian, with 
a rueful look at the shattered fragments. 

“ Three dollars will settle the whole affair, eh ? 
the bat with the chair and all, will it 7’ asked 
Bob, with a view to staving off any action for 
assault. 

“Yes, tree dollars,” returned the pedler. 

“ Better pay, and have it all done with,’’ said 
Dick, with the air of a righteous but lenient 
judge. 

“Well, I suppose I had,” returned Bob. “As 
I don’t happen to have any money about me, 
you just give him the three dollars you had left 
from last night’s frolic, will you? I believe that’s 
just about the sum you owe me.” 

Dick’s face lengthened amazingly as he slowly 
and reluctantly drew forth a solitary three dollar 
bill and handed it to the pedler. 

“How much,” said Bob, as if strack with a 
sudden thought, “how much would you have 
taken for that lot of trumpery before it was 
smashed ?” 

“Bout eighty cent, 


only one 


” 


replied the Italian, with 
a knowing look, as he passed rapidly into the 
street. 

Dick shoved his fists into the bottom of his 
breeches pockets and looked fixedly at Bob. 
Bob dove his claws into the depths of his breeches 
pockets, and with a low whistle looked fixedly 
at Dick ; and itis not impossible that they might 
have remained in the same position until this 
moment, had not “the old man,” hove in sight, 
which sent them precipitately to their desks. 
The occurrence effectually roused them for the 
day. 

—__- -«+—0—-o- 


SAD RESULT. 
A young girl aged 19, residing near Ham, 


| died lately from the*effect of fright, caused by a 


| joke past off on her by a young man. 


| 
| 
| 


Know- 
ing the road by which the girl and her compan- 
ions would return from their work in the fields, 


his trousers up above his knees, and ‘concealed 
himself above a bush at the road side. When 
the girl approached, he suddenly rushed ont, 
making a horrible noise. The poor girl was so 
frightened that she died two days after, and 
another of the girls still lies very ill. 


| 
| 
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RITCHEY LYRICS 


ST PeATHA HCRP OCR 


“The prevent market privet are fo es 
comes every prudent housekeeper to pre: 
omy News Vora [reas 

Marte’ lay asite your must! 
Jennie’ throw your palpting flown 
If you Amd your peo -den't ase 
All creation's lords will frown 
Tlie all to the Kitehen quickly 
No more dreams of © going to town 
Stick your Sager in the partry, 
Mind you de Uuings all up brown 


Where's the dredge boa’? wherw's the p 
Monstrous! how you waste the four 
Marie! how the dishes clatter! 
Bake that cake a half an hour 
See you're patting Siedlite powders 
Th the flour to ralee the bread 
Re more carefuleuch « sputter 
Sure 's enough to raise the dead 


Music, painting, dancing, flirting 
Are quite thrown away, | pee, 

When the © Pres" commences blurtir 
Out about ‘ economy.” 

Girle! you'll have te change your taner 
Make yourselves "' profielent cooks 

Now you'll never cateh a beaa 


Uniess you read them cookey books 


Maric’ here's my long blue apron! 
Jennie! what's the kind of few’ 
Margaret Ann! you practiee darning 
Father's cast-off hose an hour’ 
When your lovers call, converse on 
* Kitohen duties bread '—"' puff-p 
And I'll guarantee your catching 
Bech a beau in railroad haste 


—_—-—--— «wewo ~--— 
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SANTA ANNA AND HIS AID-DE 


BY BR. #. BMITH. 


In the beginning of April, 183-, S« 

a wealthy Mexican merchant, was 
called to*Kurope by business of i) 
As it was probable that his absence 
native country might be for a peric 
daration, he determined on taking hir 
family with him. Previously to his 
from Vera Cruz, where he proposed 
he requested an interview with Gen 
Anna, the President of the Mexican 
The request was readily granted, for > 
was easily accessible to visitors, On 
troduced to the president, Senor Bb 
himself in the fsence of a thin, may 
of dark olive complexion, and a } 
trating eye—a man whose characte: 
flected in his features. Santa Ann. 
nance expressed the cautious cunn 
Indian, blended with the pride and « 
the Spaniard. First the soldier of } 
then a revolutionary leader-—seeking p 
vanity rather than from selfishness—: 
humane and cruel, as the impulses 
happened to prompt him—sach was 
whom a bold coup de main invested wit 
power in Mexico, to wield sovereign 
the conquests of Fernando Cortez and 
itance of Philip IL 

Santa Anna was alone with his ai 
Captain Nunez, a remarkably handsor 
man. The captain was examining 
epatches with profound attention, and y 
nestly occupied, that he seemed not to 
entrance of the Mexican merchant, 

Senor B—— explained to the gener» 
frequent robberies and assassinations w) 
committed on travellers induced him 
an escort for his journey from Mexico 
Cruz. 

“ Really,” said Santa Anna, after a 
reflection, “if you intend taking with 
property of considerable value, Iw 
recommend you to have an escort, for 
itary, a8 you ure doubtless aware, are 1 
trusted. They are frequemiy depred 
stead of defenders. The best plan wo 
get Bluchard, the French saddler, in t 
de Cas Cadenas, to make a trunk with 
bottom, in which you may conceal you 
Madame b-——'s diamonds, and any « 
jects of value. 
the trunk without hesitation, and rosig 
visiide contents, which, of course, will 1 


Should you be attach 


any great value.” 

This plan, though somewhat hazard 
peared to Senor B the best he coul 
He took leave of the general, and whik 
moving to tie door of the apartment, 





Nunez, who during the conversatior 
peared intently occupied inthe perusal « 
pers, turned his head, almost uoperc 
cast a look at the merchant. 

Senor bb 
shop of Biuchard, and gave the requisit 
for the trunk 





immediately proceede 


Having packed in it his 
and valuables, he left Mexico that same 
himoself on Lorseback, and his wile and 
bourne ina palanquin. The bagyage wae 
oo the backs of mules, which were 
arricras 
The little caravan arrived safely at 

where it halted w rest fur two days 
third day, at sunset, the jourmey wae 1 
The travellers beheld in the distance 
ing peak of Mount (Orizale, whilet the 
traversed the plain of Arajete, where Mar 
00 basely condemned his friend, Genera 
to be shot. They reached without dine 
gorge at the extremity of the plain. Ik 
row, gloomy ravine, lorminaung in sey 
verging pathe. The drowsy urricros, so 
their mules, were singing ¢ (Cabello « 
song of the Spanish malewers. They » 
peating the chorus, 

M) muy? y ol Cabello 

Ie morkeres eo oe Game 
when, w thew eurpres, come unkoown 
mingling with thew own, tovk ap the con 
of the ant 

Que mapr, 7 que Gmoth 

2 Cabalic ante que Gente” 

Before they could recover from the ame 

ctrated Ly tue mysteriwas incident, the 
was currvanded by « party of about twee 





| 





magee ?”” repeated the ped- 
n Bob’s shoulder. 

man gave a snort, and par- 
es, snapped out, “No, get 





ee,” persisted the pedler. 
o response, but the hide 
‘kered ominously. 
1e one shilling; only one 
d, coaxingly. 
in the face, and fixing a 
he pedler, he ejaculated in 
of voice, “If you don’t 
: of two seconds, you in- 
| kill you.” Having de- 
ory manner to have any lot 
he Cupid and Psyche, Bob 
leaned back in his chair, 
a scowl upon his face, ad- 
p. 
ed somewhat bewildered 
‘ly toward his prompter. 
writing very industriously 
i and telegraphed for him 
or seemed undecided, Dick 
and telegraphed still more 
the Italian hesitated. 
mething else, perhaps he 
,” said Dick, in a stage 
commenced his snoring. 
there Greek slave, that’s 
ll buy fast enough if you 
.ember the half dollar you 
ourished the tempting bait. 
to think there was no harm 
's, again approached the 
nudging him with the toe 
ented his wares. 
Greek Slave, sell very 


¢ with a jerk, and opened 
and with a very curious 


Greek Slave, s’pose you 
che.” : 
‘ight to his feet, and be- 
srceptibly. 
of Lor Byron,” persisted 
« bust into Bob’s face so 
ose. 
m brought Bob’s rising 
with a sonorous and most 
ibbed a long-legged stool 
n the air and brought it 
3 crash in the very centre 
‘yof statuary, as it rested 
proprietor ; smashing the 
n infinity of fragments. 
e stool above his head 
the offending individual 
ed alien vanished on the 
assing through the open 
r stopping till he brought 
ses on the opposite side 


Bob Smith! what are 
claimed Dick, in much 


ed Bob ; “ you wouldn’t 
9, if you’d scen how this 
imagee man has been 


of thing wont do, Bob. 

f into a peck of trouble. 
‘tion could be brought, 
’ man’s stock in trade; 
unoffending individual, 
you know.” 

ither thoughtfully, “I 


‘nd settle it up some- 


ind beckoned the fugi- 
er fearful of a near ap- 
xing and many assur- 
| come to him, he con- 


it for the damage done 
ry?” asked Bob, who 
o between rage and 


»plied the Italian, with 

ed fragments. 

e the whole affair, eh 2 
all, will it?” asked 

ig off any action for 


urned the pedler. 
t all done with,” said 
righteous but lenient 


” returned Bob. “As 
ny money about me, 
‘dollars you had left 
you? I believe that’s 
» me.” 

mazingly as he slowly 
a solitary three dollar 
dler. 

», as if struck witha 
ich would you have 
npery before it was 


lied the Italian, with 
sed rapidly into the 


co the bottom of his 
ced fixedly at Bob. 
depths of his breeches 
histle looked fixedly 
sible that they might 
’ position until this 
nan,” hove in sight, 
‘ly to their desks, 
oused them for the 
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residing near Ham, 
t fright, caused by a 
sung man. Know- 
rl and her compan- 
~ work in the fields, 
his head, and pulled 
ees, and ‘concealed 
road side. When 
idenly rushed out, 
‘he poor girl was so 
wo a ig after, and 
very ill. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union | 
KITCHEN LYRICS, 


BY BERTHA BURDOCK. 








“The present market prices are so exorbitant, it he- 
comes every prudent housekeeper to practise strict econ- 
omy.’—New York Press. 

Marie! lay aside your music! 
Jennie! throw your painting down! 
If you find your pen—don’t use it— 
All creation’s lords will frown. 
Hie all to the kitchen quickly— 
No more dreams of “ going to town :”* 
Stick your fingers in the pastry, 
Mind you do things all up brown! 


Where's the dredge-box? where’s the platter? 
Monstrous! how you waste the flour! 
Marie! how the dishes clatter! 
Bake that cake a half an hour! 
See! you’re putting Siedlitz-powders 
In the flour to raise the bread! 
Be more careful—such a sputter 
Sure’s enough to raise the dead. 


Music, painting, dancing, flirting, 
Are quite thrown away, I see, 
When the “ Press’ commences blurting 
Out about “economy.” 
Girls! you'll have to change your tunes, so 
Make yourselves “ proficient cooks :”’ 
Now you'll never catch a beau 
Unless you read them cookey books! 


Marie! here’s my long blue apron! 
Jennie! wheat’s the kind of four! 
Margaret Ann! you practise darning 
Father's cast-off hose an hour! 
When your lovers call, converse on 
“ Kitchen duties—‘“ bread ”—*‘ puff-paste,”’ 
And I'll guarantee your catching 
Each a beau in railroad haste. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


SANTA ANNA AND HIS AID-DE-CAMP. 


BY E. 8. SMITH. 

In the beginning of April, 183-, Senor B——, 
a wealthy Mexican merchant, was suddenly 
called to*Europe by business of importance. 
As it was probable that his absence from his 
native country might be for a period of some 
duration, he determined on taking his wife and 
family with him. Previously to his departure 
from Vera Cruz, where he proposed to embark, 
he requested an interview with General Santa 
Anna, the President of the Mexican Republic. 
The request was readily granted, for Santa Anna 
was easily accessible to visitors. On being in- 
troduced to the president, Senor B—— found 
himself in the #esence of a thin, muscular man, 
of dark olive complexion, and a keen, pene- 
trating eye—a man whose character was re- 
flected in his features. Santa Anna’s counte- 
nance expressed the cautious cunning of the 
Indian, blended with the pride and courage of 
the Spaniard. First the soldier of Ferdinand, 
then a revolutionary leader—seeking power from 
vanity rather than from selfishness—alternately 
humane and cruel, as the impulses of interest 
happened to prompt him—such was the man 
whom a bold coup de main invested with supreme 
power in Mexico, to wield sovereign sway over 
the conquests of Fernando Cortez and the inher- 
itance of Philip IL. 

Santa Anna was alone with his aid-de-camp, 
Captain Nunez, a remarkably handsome young 
man. The captain was examining some de- 
spatches with profound attention, and was so ear- 
nestly occupied, that he seemed not to notice the 
entrance of the Mexican merchant. 

Senor B—— explained to the general that the 
frequent robberies and assassinations which were 
committed on travellers induced him to solicit 
an escort for his journey from Mexico to Vera 
Cruz. 

“ Really,’ said Santa Anna, after a moment’s 
reflection, “if you intend taking with you any 
property of considerable value, I would not 
recommend you to have an escort, for our mil- 
itary, as you are doubtless aware, are not to be 
trusted. They are frequently depredators, in- 
stead of defenders. The best plan would be to 
get Bluchard, the French saddler, in the Calle 
de Cas Cadenas, to make a trunk with a double 
bottom, in which you may conceal your moncy, 
Madame B. ’s diamonds, and any other ob- 
jects of value. Should you be attacked, open 
the trunk without hesitation, and resign all its 
visthle contents, which, of course, will not be of 
any great value.” 

This plan, though somewhat hazardous, ap- 
peared to Senor B. the best he could adopt. 
He took leave of the general, and while he was 
moving to the door of the apartment, Captain 
Nunez, who during the conversation had ap- 
peared intently occupied in the perusal of his pa- 
pers, turned his head, almost unperceived, and 
east a look at the merchant. 

Senor B immediately proceeded to the 
shop of Biuchard, and gave the requisite orders 
for the trunk. Having packed in it his money 
and valuables, he left Mexico that same evening, 
himself on horseback, and his wife and children 
borne in a palanquin. The baggage was strapped 
on the backs of mules, which were ridden by 
arricros, 

The little caravan arrived safely at Puebla, 
where it halted to rest four two days. On the 
third day, at sunset, the journey was resumed. 
The travellers beheld in the distance the tower- 
ing peak of Mount Orizaba, whilst they slowly 
traversed the plain of Arajete, where Santa Anna 
so basely condemned his friend, General Meijio, 
to be shot. They reached without disaster the 
gorge at the extremity of the plain. It is a nar- 
row, gloomy ravine, terminating in several di- 
verging paths. The drowsy carrieros, seated on 
their mules, were singing e! Caballo, a favorite 
song of the Spanish muleteers. 
peating the chorus, 











io 
They were re- 


‘* Mi mujer y mi Caballo 
De murieron ep un tiempo,” 
when, to their surprise, some unknown voices 
mingling with their own, took ap the conclusion 
of the stanza: 
** Que mujer, y que demonio 
El Caballo eslo que siento.” 
Before they could recover from the amazement 
created by this mysterious incident, the caravan 
was surrounded by a party of about twenty brig- 





' rocky recesses on either side of the ravine. 








In spite of the shricks of his wife and children, 
Senor B—— was in no way disconcerted. He 
beheld without emotion the robbers laying hands 
on his baggage, and when they seized the trunk, 
he very coolly presented the key. But one of 
the robbers, with a significant gesture, drew out 
a long knife, and inserting it between the sides 
and bottom of the trunk, he very dexterously 
detached the flat piece of wood which Bluchard’s 
ingenuity had devised for concealment. The 
merchant for a few moments stuvd motionless 


| ands, who darted out as if by magic from the 


with astonishment, and then gave utterance to | 


violent exclamations of rage. The bandit held 
up the bright blade of his knife, and said, in a 
calm and subdued tone : 

“« Attempt no useless resistance, senor, if you 
value your life!’ Then turning to Madame 
B—, who, pale with terror, was sitting upon 
the palanquin holding her two children in her 
arms—“ Be not alarmed, senora,” said he, ‘‘ we 
are caballeros, and know the respect which is due 
to ladies.” 

Casting aside all objects of trivial worth, the 
robbers collected the money and Madame B——’s 
jewels. Among the latter were some magnifi- 
cent black pearls of California, of great value. 
Senor B—— made the best of his way back to 
Mexico, and there deposed before the Fiscal the 
particulars of the extraordinary robbery of which 
he had been the victim. It was very evident 
that the attack had been premeditated. There 
were only two persons, besides Senor B——, who 
knew the existence of the double bottom in the 
trunk ; these persons were General Santa Anna, 
and Bluchard the saddler. The latter was con- 
sequently arrested ; but on his examination, he 
gave so clear and satisfactory an account of him- 
self, that all possibility of suspicion was averted 
from him. He had long borne an excellent 
character, and the testimony of his neighbors 
proved that he had not quitted Mexico either on 
the day of the robbery, or on several days pre- 
ceding it. In short, the innocence of Bluchard 
was unquestionably established, and he was 
speedily liberated ; but every effort to trace out 
the real criminals proved ineffectual. 

-The excitement occasioned by the event was 
scarcely beginning to subside in Mexico, when a 
report became current that a murder had been 
committed in open day in the house of the Swiss 
consul, M. Callet. The consul resided in the 
Calle San Cosme, not far from the residence of 
the Count de Gomez. Atfirst, the report gained 
little credit, for the Calle San Cosme is one of 
the most frequented streets in Mexico, and is 
crossed by an aqueduct, which abuts on the deli- 
cious promenade—the Alameda. Nevertheless, 
the story was but too true. The assassin having 
entered M. Callet’s house by the street door, at- 
tacked and murdered his Indian servant. Hear- 
ing a disturbance, M. Callet rushed out to the 
corridor, and thus taken by surprise, was over- 
come by his assailant. It appeared, howeve®, 
that he had made a powerful resistance. A 
dreadful contusion was visible on his temple, one 
of his arms was broken, and there was a tremen- 
dous gash in his left side. In the clenched hand 
of the murdered man, there was found a brass 
button with a fragment of blue cloth attached 


to it. 
An active investigation was immediately set 


on foot, with the view of discovering the perpe- 
trator of the crime. Suspicion lighted on a 
dragoon of the sixth regiment, who, from a con- 
dition of poverty—that is to say, from subsist- 
ence on his pay—had suddenly acquired an 
abundance of money, which he scattered away in 
profligate extravagance. This man, whose name 
was Francesco, could give no satisfactory ac- 


‘count of the way in which the money was 


obtained. 

Search having been secretly made in his place 
of abode, suspicion was converted into a cer- 
tainty by the discovery of a blue coat, from 
which a button had been torn, and, on compar- 
ison, the buttons of this coat were found to cor- 
respond precisely, in size, pattern and make, with 
that found in the hand of the murdered Callet. 
As it frequently happens, in similar cases, the 
murderer had neglected to conceal or destroy the 
most positive proof of his guilt. A great mass 
of circumstantial evidence added weight to this 
proof, so that no doubt remained of Francesco’s 
participation in the crime. Still, however, all 
the efforts of the fiscal to draw disclosures from 
him were ineffectual, and it was clear that the 
hope of evading punishment through some occult 
but powerful protection, made him obstinately 
refuse to disclose his accomplices. 

In Mexico, criminal justice is not marked by 
that slow and cautions progress which mercifully 
attends its course in the more civilized nations of 
Europe. The trial speedily terminated in the 
condemnation of the criminal, and on the follow- 
ing day, a gloomy procession entered one end of 
the Calle San Cosme, and halted before the 
house in which the murder had been committed. 
The criminal, with his head shaved, his neck and 
feet bare, holding in his hand a lighted taper, 
and attended by a Spanish Franciscan, was 
directed to fall on his knees at the threshold of 
the door and beg forgiveness. This first act of 
expiation being performed, the procession again 
advanced, amidst increasing crowds of specta- 
tors, who pressed forward through the gate of 
San Agostino, until they reached the Alameda. 
The criminal was then observed to gaze anxiously 
through the crowd, as if looking for some signal 
of intelligence. But he was evidently disap 
pointed, for his eyelids fell, and he bit his lips 
with an expression of anger. ‘This was the only 
mark of irritation that escaped him—for the 
natives of those southern regions, when under 
the influence of their violent feelings, hold life in 
utter contempt. They murder without remorse, 
and die without fear. 

On reaching the scaffold, Francesco once more 
east an eager look through the surrounding 
erowd; then shaking his head with the air of 
one who resigns his last hope, he tarned to an 
alguazil who stood near him, and in a distinctly 
audible voice, said : 

“‘ Senor, my principal accomplice, the chief of 
the band of which I am one, is Captain Nunez, 
the aid-de-camp of his excellency the president.” 








This astounding disclosure excited at once 
surprise and distrust. Who could believe that 
the most brilliant officer in the Mexican army, 
the intimate friend of General Santa Anna, was 
a highway robber—a sanguinary murderer! But 
improbable as all this might seem, further judi- 
cial inquiry was, nevertheless, deemed expedient. 
Accordingly, the execution was suspended, and 
Francesco was conducted back to prison. Don 
Jose Ribliero, then governor of the city of 
Mexico, directed the military fiscal, Colonel 
Murrao, to make a yisit to the residence of 
Captain Nunez. 

This visit led to some very important discov- 
erics. The papers of Captain Nunez were 


seized, and among them was found a mysterious | 


correspondence consisting of letters written in 


| lay stretched at full length on the back of an | have seen it—a diminutive demarity, a stiff 


cyphers. A vast number of valuable objects of | 
every kind were found in the house, and many | 
jewels were recognized as having been the prop- | 


erty of Senor B , who had been robbed about 
a month previously on the road from Mexico to 
Vera Cruz. Nunez was arrested as he was com- 
ing out of the government palace, and immedi- 
ately incarcerated in prison. 

Whilst the interest excited by these events was 
still at its height, a lady, whose figure was con- 
cealed beneath the folds of a black silk mantilla, 
and whose face was covered with a thick veil, 
made a visit to the military fiscal. All the 
resources of talent, eloquence and tears were 
employed by this lady to move the fiscal’s sym- 
pathy in behalf of Captain Nunez, and to induce 
him to destroy the accusatory documents which 
were to be produced on thetrial. The lady even 
ventured to offer a bribe of 30,000 piastres, 
but Colonel Murrao indignantly rejected the of- 
fer, though in the melodious voice and fascinating 
grace of his veiled visitor he recognized the beau- 
tiful Senora Dolores, the president’s sister. 

Scarcely a week had elapsed from the time of 
this interview, when Colonel Murrao was sud- 
denly taken ill one morning after breakfast. He 
soon expired in violent pain and convulsions, 
and his medical attendants entertained no doubt 
that his death had been caused by poison. 

Meanwhile, every secret intrigue that could 
tend to ensure the acquittal of Nunez was ac- 
tively sct on foot. Secured by the offer of five 
hundred ounces of gold, the clerk of the unfor- 
tunate fiscal consented to withdraw the docu- 
ments which inculpated Nunez. But he had no 
sooner succeeded in effecting their abstraction, 
than a feeling of remorse took possession of him, 
and he made a disclosure of the whole affair to 
his confessor. The priest refused to grant him 
absolution unless he restored the papers to the 
place from whence he had removed them. He 
could not, however, restore the five hundred 
ounces of gold to the mysterious donor, of whose 
name and place of abode he was ignorant. 

General Don Jose Urazzo, who succeeded 
Colonel Murrao in the post of military fiscal, 
wasa man of high courage and integrity. He 
was by birth a Spaniard, and had served honor- 
ably in the battles of the Peninsula. He was 
not blind to the difficulties which attended an 
honorable discharge of his duty in the affair of 
Nunez. Though Santa Anna, with his usual 
duplicity, affected an utter indifference to the 
result of the trial, yet General Urazzo well knew 
the feeling of close friendship which subsisted 
between the president and his aid-de-camp. 
The fate of Murrao, who, there was little rea- 
son to doubt, had been poisoned by a cup of 
coffee, was certainly calculated to intimidate him. 
There was peril, but he resolved to face it. 

As to Nunez, he enjoyed in prison all the com- 
forts which could have attended him in his own 
house. Secret friends were continually trans- 
mitting to him proofs of their sympathy and 
interest. One day his juilor delivered to him a 
little note, in which were written in a female 
hand, “ Animo, Amor, Esperanza!” (courage, 
love, hope)—and he learned through the same 
secret channel that the accusatory papers had 
been abstracted, and doubtless destroyed. In 
the absence of these proofs, there was nothing 
to convict him but the evidence of Antonio. 
Nunez doubted not that when brought face to 
face with him, on the day of trial, the dragoon 
would retract his statements. He certainly could 
have no wish that two victims should be sacri- 
ficed instead of one. Nunez was borne up by 
this confidence, and on the day when he was 
arraigned before the judges, he manifested in 
his whole bearing, and in his replies to the ques- 
tions put to him, the utmost coolness. 

No sooner was he conducted into court, than 
Antonio appeared, followed by six of his accom- 
plices, who had successively been put under 
arrest. As if by an involuntary impulse, Nunez 
started back with a seeming disgust, and fixed 
his eyes on Antonio with a look expressing more 
forcibly than words his indignation and contempt 
of the culprit who had betrayed his associates. 
The bandit shrunk under the glance of his leader. 
He appeared stupefied, and could only stammer 
out a few indistinct answers to the questions 
addressed tohim. ‘Then turning pale and red by 
turns, he struck his hand violently on the bar, 
and exclaimed : 

“T can disclose nothing—I know nothing! I 
care not for my life—you may take it!” 

Nunez thought he was saved. He little knew 
that the letters abstracted by the clerk had been 
replaced in the fiscal’s portfolio. He therefore 
contented himself with a scornful denial of the 
charges brought against him, and when General 














Urazzo dwelt on the enormity of the crime of | 


devising plunder and marder, and tempting oth- 
ers to perpetrate the deeds, Nanez replied by a 
smile of cool indifference. Don Jose Urazzo 
then drew forth the criminating letters. This 
was a thunderbolt to all present. The transient 
doubt which had arisen in the minds of the judges 
now gave place to positive conviction ; and after 
a pause of awful silence and suspense, sentence 
of death was pronounced on Nunez and his 
seven accomplices. A piercing female shrick 
rang through the court on the delivery of the sen- 
tence. Nunez, however, maintained his firmness. 

“* Man condemns, and God absolves,” said he, 
as he rose and bowed to the jndges. 

Three days after the termination of the trial, a 
vast crowd collected at early dawn on the plain 
which stretches out before the Cordada and the 


Paseo Nuero. (On this plain several scaffolds 
were erected, and on the right of the scaffolds 
there was an altar. In the streets leading to the 
place of execution, the balconies were occupied 
by elegantly dressed ladies, and among them 
Dona Dolores was conspicuous, alike for her 
beauty and her deathlike paleness, 

Soon there appeared in view a train of algua- 
zils, habited in black, with large white neck ruffs, 
and armed with heavy blanderbnsses. These 
were followed by the brotherhood of the Agon- 
izantes. Next appeared a capuchin, barefooted, 
and repeating in a low, solemn voice the prayers 
for the dead ; then came Antonio and the other 
criminals, each carrying a crucifix. Nunez 
having swooned on being removed from poison, 


ass, and was supported by one of the execu- 
tioner’s assistants. 

As soon as the wandering eyes of Donna 
Dolores caught the first glimpse of the awful 
procession, she convulsively ran her fingers over 
a rosary, and when Nunez approached her bal- 
cony, she stretched her hand over the balustrade, 
gazed eagerly at her lover, and on observing his 
fixed eyes and livid color, she exclaimed, draw- 
ing herself up in a transport of frantic triumph : 

“Nunez, I am satisfied ! Thou wilt not die by 
the hand of the executioner!” Then drawing a 
poignard from her girdle, she raised her hand 
and plunged it to her heart. 

Nunez had taken his death-potion that morn- 





QUAKERS, 

There is something in the very aspect of a 
“Friend” suggestive of peace and good-will. 
Verily, if it were not for the broad-brimmed 
hat and the straight coat, which the world’s 
people call “shad,” I would be a Quaker. But 
for the life of me, I cannot resist the effect of 
the grotesque and the odd. I must smile often- 
est at myself. I gould not keep within drab 
garments and the bounds of propriety. Incon- 
gruity would read me out of meeting. To be 
reined in under & plain hat would be impossible. 
Besides, I doubt whether any one accustomed to 
the world's pleasures could be a Quaker. Who, 
once fumiliars with Shakspeare and the opera, 


| could resist a favorite air on a hand-organ, or 


ing in a cup of Xeres wine, in which had been | 
poured a few drops of one of those subtle poi- | 


sons known to the Indians, and which never fail 
to destroy life within certain intervals. This 
poison was the last proof of love which Nunez 
received from Dolores. His lifeless body was 
carried to the scaffold and consigned to the 
executioner, in the presence of Antonio, who met 
his fate with an unshaken firmness. 

By the payment of a considerable sum of 
money, the Archbishop of Mexico was prevailed 
upon to allow the remains of Nunez to be interred 
in the garden of the monastery of San Fernando. 

ooo 
GENERAL MARION, 


The story of Marion’s inviting the British 
officer to dine with him, on potatoes and cold 
water, is literally true. The young Englishman 


had first been invited by Marion’s aids to dine | 


with them, and had accepted the invitation; but 
being subsequently invited by the general, he re- 
quested to be excused. Marion, with his usual 
sagacity, had perceived that the youth was sen- 
sitive, and concluded to try him by a ruse. The 
potatoes were served up, and when Marion 
peeled them, the skins were carefully placed by 
the side of the pine plate. They had been 
roasted and brought on by Oscar, his favorite 
servant—his foster brother—who was, therefore, 
from infancy, always called Budde, or brother, 
by the general, when spoken to by him. After 
dinner, Marion said, ‘‘ Budde, bring us some- 
thing to drink,”’ and Oscar brought a gourd full 
of water, of which the officer was invited to 
drink; the general then drank heartily from the 
same gourd. He then ordered Oscar to bring 
his horse Roger, and the general handed to 
Roger the potato skins, all of which were eaten 
by Roger from Marion’s hand. The sequel of 
this incident was, that the young officer resigned 
his commission, and with a determination never 
again to draw his sword against men who so 
bravely and conscientiously opposed his king 
aud government, suffering privations and wants 
of every kind, without pay, clothing, forage, 
arms or ammunition; compelled to reside in 
sickly swamps, without tents to shelter them ; 
with nothing to drink but water, nothing to eat 
but roots, and feeding their horses on the skins— 
the refuse of this homely and scanty fare.— 
Mobile Tribune. 
——“1 oon »>—_—____——_—_- 
COFFEE-SHOPS IN BEYROUT. 


They have a lawn outside, where small stools 
like a cubic foot are placed for the accommoda- 
tion of the customers ; a raised fire-place in the 
corner, whereupon the coffee-pot is heard sim- 
mering, whilst immediately above it are two 
shelves where the nargheles are placed. The 
customer here enjoys the luxury of a smoke and 
a cup of coffee for the trifling sum of ten paras 
—about two farthings. Some of the large coffee- 
shops have the appendage of a story-teller, who 
comes of an evening, and either entertains the 
audience with a story from the “ Arabian Nights,’’ 
or relates to them some gallant deed of some de- 
cease warrior. These stories are well received. 
In relating the story, the speaker does not stand 
on a platform, as in the West. The customers 
are divided to two sides, and an open space is 
left between them. In this space he walks to 
and fro. He begins his story by clapping his 
hands, which at once secures for him breathless 
attention. In place of the ‘* Ladies and gentle- 
men!” of the West, the story-teller, on clapping 
his hands for attention, addresses them thus— 
“ My honored sirs!” He speaks a little, then 
helps himself to a whiff of narghele from one of 
the customers, who gladly offers it to him; he 
speaks a little more, takes another whitf from 
the narghele of another, and so on till he has 
done—Syria and the Syrians. 

ow 


A JUDICIAL AND JUDICIOUS HINT, 


General D was more distinguished for 
gallantry in the field than for the care he lavished 
upon personal cleanliness. Complaining on a 
certain occasion to the late Chief Justice B 
of the suffering he endured from rheumatism, 
that Iearned and humorous judge undertook to 
prescribe a remedy. 

“ You must desire your servant,” he said to 
the general ‘‘to place every morning by your 








| bedside a tub three parts tilled with warm water. 


You will then get into the tub, and having pre- 
viously provided vourself with a pound of yel- 


low soup, you must rub your whole body with it, | 
immersing yourself occasionally in the water, | 


and at tne end of a quarter of an hour, the 
process concludes by wiping yourself dry with 
towels, and scrabbing your person with a flesh- 
brush.” 

“Why,” said the general, after a few minutes’ 
reflection upon what he had just heard, “ this 
secms to be neither more nor less than washing 
yourself !”’ 

“Weil,” rejoined the judge, ‘it is open to 
that objection !°—New York Times. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S TASTE 
The furniture of the new Castle of Balmoral, | 
says the London Court Journal, is of a very pe- 


cular character. Ali the rooms are alikke—that 
is, all the curtains, draperics and coverings of the 
apartment are of one pattern, though differing 
in the costhmess of the fabric. 
tartan, with red and white check; and it is ex- 
traordinary how well this harmonizes with the 
character of the building, its situation and its as- 
sociations. Another peculiarity is the absence 
of paint on any of the internal doors; without 
any exception, of all these the wood is pertectly 
au naturel, though it is very highly polished ; and 
thus the aspect of the old feudal castle is main- 
tained with every possible degree of modern 
comfort. 











pass, undisturbed, ‘ Famlet! 
ona play-bill! To be a Quaker, one must be a 
Quaker born. In spite of Sydney Smith, there 
is such a thing as a Quaker baby. Jn fact, I 


in capital letters 


plait in the bud. It had round blue eyes, 
and a face that expressed resignation in spite 
of the stomach-ache. It had no lace on its 
baby cap, no embroidered nonsense on its 
petticoat. It had no beads, no ribbons, no 
rattle, no bells, no coral. Its plain garments 
were innocent of insertion and edging; its 
socks were not of the color of the world’s 
people’s baby. It was as punctiliously silent 
as a silent meeting, and sat up rigidly in its 
mother’s lap, twirling its thumbs and cuttin 
its teeth without a gum-ring. It never cried 
nor clapped its hands, and would not have 
said “papa” if it had been tied to the stake. 
When it went to sleep, it was hushed with- 
out a song, and they laid it in a drab-col- 
ored cradle without a rocker, Don’t interrupt 
me, I have seen it, Mrs. Sparrowgrass! Some- 
thing I have observed, too, remarkably, strik- 
ingly Quakeristic. The young maidens and 
young men never seem inclined to be fat. Such 
a thing as a maiden lady, nineteen years of age, 
with a pound of supertiuous flesh, is not known 
among Friends. ‘The young men sometimes 
grow outside the limits of a straight coat, and 
when they do, they quietly change into the 
habits of ordinary men. Either they are read 
out of meeting, or else they lose their hold 
when they get too round and too ripe, and just 
drop off. Remarkably Quakeristic, too, is an 
exemption the Friends appear to enjoy from 
diseases and complaints peculiar to other people. 
Who ever saw a Quaker marked with the 
small-pox, or a Quaker with the face-ache ? 
Who ever saw a cross-eyed Quaker or a decided 
caso of mumps under a broad-brimmed hat? 
Nobody.—F red Cozzens. 








Our Curious Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


| Wonders of Nature. 


There is a tree called the Manchanoel, in the West In- 
dies; its appearance is very attractive, and the wood of it 
peculiarly beautiful; it bears a kind of apple resembling 
a golden pippin. This fruit looks very tempting, and 
smnells very fragrant, but to eat of it is instant death, and 
its sap or juice is so poisonous that if a few drops of it 
fall on the skin, it raises blisters, and occasions great 
pain. The Indians dip their arrows in this juice to poison 
their enemies when they wound them. Providence has 
80 appointed it, that one of these is never found, but 
near it grows a white wood, or fig-tree, the juice of either 
ot which, if applied in time, isa remedy for the danger 
produced by the manchanoel. 





Ancient Canoe discovered. 

Three fishermen at Asnieres, France, latély discovered 
an ancient canoe buried beneath asand bank in the river. 
From its form it is supposed that it was used by the Nor- 
mans ia their invasion of Paris. It is an immense trunk 
of oak about eighty feet long, hollowed out and capable 
of holding sixty men. It is well known that the Normans, 
in addition to their large wicker work boats, had other 
very large ones for the purposes of war, formed of hard 
wood, and it is supposed this is one of them. There isa 
striking resemblance between this and the barks of pirates 
of the ninth century. 

Popular Unbelief and Credulity. 

When Dr. Jenner undertook to introduce vaccinatien, 
every tongue was let loose upon him. That vaccination 
could abate the virulence of, or preserve from the small 
pox, was quite incredible; none but a cheat and a quack 
could assert it; but that the introduction of the vaccine 
matter into the human frame could endow men with the 
qualities of a cow was quite probable. Poor people dread- 
ed their children would grow hairy and horned like cattle. 





Curious Coincidence. 

The house in which Moore was born is now a whiskey 
shop; Burns’ native cottage is a public house; Shelley's 
house, at Great Marlow, a beer-shop; and even Coleridge's 
residence, at Neither Stowey, the very house in which the 
poet composed his sweet ‘Ode to the Nightingale,” is 
now an ordinary beer-house. A house, also, in which 
James Montgomery lived for forty years, at Sheffield, is a 
becr-shop. 





The first Book. 

The Literary Gazette states that the first book printed 
in the New World was in the city of Mexico. It was 
printed in the Spanish language, in the year 1f44, and 
was entitled *‘ Doctrina Christiana por eo los Indos.” 
The first publication made in English, in America, was 
the ‘ Freeman's Oath,’ an Almanac for 1639, nearly a 
hundred years after the work published in Mexico. 





Fashionable Poisoning. 

In Italy, in the 17th century, the crime of poisoning 
was so common, that ladies put polson-bottles on their 
dressing-tables as openly, and used them with as little 
ecruple upon others, as modern dames use cologne or lav- 
ender water on themselves. 8o powerful is the influence 
of fashion, itcan cause even murder to be regarded as & 
venial peccadillo. 

Singular Challenge. 

Du Chartelet relates a singular duel that was proposed 
in Spain. A Christian gentleman of Seville sent « chal- 
lenge to a Moorish cavalier, offering to prove against him, 
with whatever weapon he might name, that the religion 
of Christ was holy and divine, and that of Mahomet im- 
piousand damnable. The preiates prevented the combat, 
however 





Statue one thousand Years old. 
There stands on the old market place of Magdeburg the 


| statue of Emperor Otto the Great, almost one thousand 


The design is a | 


years old, beside which are the statues of hie two wives 
Remarkable for their antiquity, and as they have with- 
ttood even the destruction of the city In 1481, they are 
undergoing a thorough renovation 


The Water-Ordeal. 

Persons accused of witchcraft used to be thrown into s 
stream. If they sank aud were drowned they were inno 
cent; but if they swam, the evil one must have helped 
them, and hence they were considered guilty, and were 
burned accordingly 


Curious enough. 

Mr Hobert Taylor, of Totnes, England, is “a made 
man.” An old stone toming about his house for many 
years, has terned ovt to be (so the story goes) e bloe die 
mond, worth £5) 000. 


| Remarkable Fish. 


| being placed on horns growing om the top of their heads 


A scientific journal states that the fish in the seas of Au- 
tina are frequently found with four eyes; two of them 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


BY SARAH A. NOWELL. 
We sat before the Christmas hearth, 
Sweet Alice Carolan and I, 
And talked of that mysterious birth 
That gave a Saviour to the earth, 
For mortals, born to die. 


We talked of that calm, holy Child, 
Whose golden head so sweetly lay, 

While blessed Mary, meek and mild, 

Hung o’er his hard, rude couch, and smiled 
Upon that Christmas day! 


And just a week from that, we wed, 
Sweet Alice Carolan and I— 
The stars were shining overhead, 
As to our cottage home I led 
That maiden fond and shy. 


Sweet Alice! now she bore my name, 
The tears were in her soft, blue eye, 

When to my loving arms she came 

And asked me, would I be the same 
In love, till one should die! 


I parted back the golden hair 
That rested on her youthful brow, 
The Christmas bells came on the air— 
Eight evenings they had rung them there, 
As they are ringing now! 


And spring-tide with its blossoms went, 
And summer with its fragrant breath, 
And autumn then—I was content! 
She seemed so like an angel, sent 
To comfort me till death. 


Another Christmas! could it be 
That Alice Carolan and I 

Had lived so long thus tenderly, 

A married pair, from sorrow free— 
My joy grew strong and high! 


For ere the Christmas bells had rung 
The golden chime in music by, 

Sweet Alice Carolan had sung 

Soft notes at which my heart upsprung— 
Her baby’s lullaby! 


_ Ht OOo rn + 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ALMIRA’S HANDKERCHIEF: 


—or,— 


THE TWO LODGERS. 





BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 





Mrs. Gosser, a widow lady, opened a lodg- 
ing-house for gentlemen only. On the third day, 
she had two applicants. One of these, Mr. 
John Dragon, wished to cook for himself in his 
room. Mrs. Gobber demurred, at first. It 
looked like prima facie evidence of poverty. 

“ You will find the rent all right, ma’am !” 

“T have no doubt.” She had doubts. “ But 
cooking will perfume,” said she, wishing to speak 
elegantly. “Cooking will perfume, and the 
other lodgers inay not like perfumes.” 

“T will keep my door shut tight, ma’am,”’ 

“Well, you may have the room,” said Mrs. 
Gobber, eager to make a beginning, as her rent 
had begun. ‘“ You can have No. 1.” 

No. 1 was in an upper story, and was num- 
bered No. 1 so as to pacify the tenant for having 
to go up sohigh. No. 2 was next door. 

Mr. Richard Pitt applied and took No. 2 on 
the same day. He had become disgusted with 
his boarding-house because, he said, it smelt 
greasy when he went in, and the boarders were 
miscellaneous, and sometimes noisy. 

“TJ am rather nervous, Mrs. Gobber,” said he, 
“and can’t abide a noise.” 

“J like partickler people,” said the landlady 
(she hated them), “because they keep things in 
order, and generally keep themselves to them- 
selves.” 

“That’s my sort, Mrs. Gobber,” said Mr. 
Pitt, “and I guess we shall get along very well 
together.” 

So Mrs. Gobber had a Dragon in No. 1 and a 
Pitt in No. 2, and her heart began to grow light- 


_ er, with two rooms off it. 


The two rooms had originally been one, but 

were made two by a thin partition, for economy’s 
sake, to swell the rent; but economy failed to 
swell the green pine boards, which made the par- 
tition to shrink so that the cracks required to be 
papered over. Sundry holes finally appeared in 
parts of the paper, so that sounds were easily 
heard from chamber to chamber. 
' ‘This was unfortunate for both No. 1 and No. 2. 
Pitt being a young man of regular and exem- 
plary habits, diverted his leisure hours with read- 
ing aloud and singing—cheap amusements which 
he enjoyed very highly. Occasionally he would 
indulge himself with a little ventriloquism and 
declamation, and when all these sources of 
pleasure became monotonous, he would whistle 
all the tunes he knew, or play 2 game of “ ever- 
lasting’”’ to himself. This mode of making 
himself sociable with himself would have been 
very harmless, if it hadn’t harmed anybody. 
Bat it did; it exasperated Mr. John Dragon in 
No. 1, through the cracks in the pine partition ; 
and he being also of a nervous temperament, was 
made uneasy by his unconscious neighbor by 
night—as well as day—for another of Pitt’s ac- 
complishments was that he snored very loud. 

It might have been this circumstance, or this 
series of circumstances, which induced Mr. 
Dragon to stay out late of nights—or, when he 
stayed in, to endeavor to comfort himself with a 
pipe and a fiddle. Now the smell of tobacco 
was an abomination to Mr. Pitt—particularly if 
it was “fig tobaeco ” and smoked in a pipe; no 
better could Mr. Pitt endure the screams of a 
fiddle, put to the tarture by an unpractised hand. 
Yet, unhappily, Mr. Pitt’s nose and ears were 
subjected to these grievances quite frequently, 
with another disagreeable occurrence—the reiter- 
ated frying of sausages in the next room; for 
Dragon, it will be remembered, cooked for him- 
self, and if there was anything he did love, it 
was fried sausages. So he had them often. The 
sound and the odor, sometimes so blended with 
whiffs of tobacco that it would have required a 
very analytical nose to tell which was which, 
almost maddened the otherwise gentle Pitt. 
And thus, it will be seen, No. 1 and No. 2 were 
very innocently the sources of constant annoy- 
ances to each other. 

Prejudice so suddenly set in—each having a 
low opinion of his neighbor—they did not wish 











































































know each other’s names. If, by chance, when 
Pitt went out to get his breakfast, Dragon was 
going out too, one or both would step back 
quietly and bang the door: and so, for a long 
time, No. 1 and No. 2 were as ignorant of each 
other’s identity as if they lived at opposite poles. 

Mrs. Gobber didn’t know it. How should she ? 
Pitt and Dragon didn’t wish to be at war, each 
with his neighbor, an utter stranger! It would 
be worse than barbarous. Rather than complain, 
even to the landlady, they would have left out- 
right. Usage gradually lightened their burdens 
a feather or two; and the auricular nuisance and 
the olfactory pest thought themselves deserving 
of much credit as patient martyrs—neither in the 
least imagining that he gave offence to his neigh- 
bor. O no; it came from the other side of the 
partition. 

Mrs. Gobber had recommended a washer- 
woman to them both, and one evening, when the 
girl had brought their bundles and gone away, 
Dragon peeped into the one he received, and saw 
a nice white handkerchief on top, with a purple 
border. As the handkerchief was not his, he 
concluded the bundle was not, and so told the 
landlady there was a mistake. Thereupon, think- 
ing No. 2 had No. 1 and No. 1 No. 2, Mrs. Gob- 
ber changed the bundles. 

Next morning was Sunday, and Pitt jumped 
ont of bed to the tune of “Greenland’s icy 
mountains,” and looked at the bundle. To his 
surprise, not an article in it belonged to him. 
On top lay the purple-bordered handkerchief— 
fine linen cambric—and in a corner stood the 
word “ Almira,” beautifully written in a female 
hand. 

“ Almira!” ejaculated Pitt, starting and look- 
ing at the shirts in the same bundle. ‘“ What 
does a woman want of shirts? O pshaw! what 
afoollam! I suppose it’s a gift to her lover. 
Of course, it must be. I wonder who the shirts 
belong to! Almira? why, that’s Miss Pindle’s 
name, and that’s exactly like Miss Pindle’s 
writing, too! It is her writing! So, whoever 
owns these shirts, is her lover! This, then, ac- 
counts for her coldness towards me! She had 
no beau in the house—she’s got a fellow out of 
it! Isee it all! Almira Pindle, I see it all!” 

The fact was, Mr. Pitt had boarded at Almira 
Pindle’s mother’s boarding-house, and had offered 
himself upon the altar of love to that lovely 
young woman; but Miss Almira would not ac- 
cept the sacrifice. Pitt had quitted the house 
partly out of revenge. 

Both Pitt and Dragon soon informed Mrs. 
Gobber that they had not received their right 
clothes, and an examination resulted in another 
change. 

“Did he say anything about this handker- 
chief?” asked Dragon, holding it up. 

“He said it didn’t belong to him, nor any of 
the washing in that bundle.” 

“All right, then, ma’am,I suppose,” said 
Dragon, suddenly conceiving that the handker- 
chief was a gift from some female acquaintance 
who wished to have a joke out of it. 

“Almira! Almira! Who can this Almira 
be?” muttered Dragon, sitting down to rack a 
psalm tune out of his fiddle, with a tobacco 
accompaniment. 

“T hear him,” said Pitt to himself, listening, 
“T hear him repeating ‘Almira!’ He’s pas- 
sionately in love with my Almira, and she is with 
him—the sausage-frier! What taste some 
women have! I don’t believe she knows his 
low habits—fiddle—tobacco—sausages—cooking 
for himself! I suppose he passes himself off for 
some wealthy gentleman!—O, no doubt. It 
would be no more than right to undeceive her. 
It is my duty, as her devoted though discarded 
lover! He stays out late nights, too—the repro- 
bate! He kills me with tobacco, and gets Al- 
mira’s handkerchief! While my heart bleeds, 
he fries sausages! My heart-strings break, and 
he mocks me with his fiddle-strings! I will 
write to her anonymously, and tell her all I 
know about him! I will tell her where and how 
he lives, and at what a late hour she may see 
him coming in from the street—to disguise her- 
self, and be convinced, and be saved.” 

And Mr. Richard Pitt did so; but the letter 
fell into the hands of her mother, who opened it 
and read it, and concealed the fact from her 
daughter, whom she now suspected—and she 
determined to go herself and see who the dissi- 
pated fellow was, to whom Almira had sent her 
handkerchief. 

“T’m afraid she may be going to her ruin. 
Just think of it—never to tell me!” said her 
trembling mother, as she went alone, at a late 
hour, to the street-corner where Mrs. Gobber’s 
lodging-house was situated. ‘ Pity she hadn’t 
married Mr, Pitt!” 

Pitt, before he wrote the note, had watched his 
opportunity to see Dragon, and described him so 
well, that when he went home from the theatre 
that night, Mrs. Pindle at once recognized him. 
Dragon came along singing. <A bright gas light 
burned opposite the doorway, and the anxious 
and indignant mother observed, as he ascended 
the steps, that he was wiping his nose indiffer- 
ently upon a white, purple-bordered handkerchief. 

“The impudent libertine!’ thought she. 
“How dare he use it so commonly ?” 

Her feelings so overcame her at this moment, 
that she involuntarily uttered a loud “O!” and 
stamped the sidewalk several times very furi- 
ously. Dragon descended the steps and ap- 
proached to render assistance. 

“My good woman, what is the matter?” 
asked he, tenderly, touching her shoulder. 

She recoiled as if from a boa-constrictor. 

* Keep off—keep off!’ she screamed. “ Don’t 
touch me! You've done enough! Iam Almira’s 
mother, sir.’’ 

“Why, what is the matter ?”’ he asked, amazed. 

Happily, nobody happened to be passing in 
the street at that late hour, but Dragon felt 
uncomfortable, for he now heard his landlady 
open the front door, and fearing an awkward 
scene, he retreated up the steps, exclaiming : 

“ Don’t heed her—the woman must be crazy !”” 

Mrs. Gobber allowed her lodger to dash past 
her and up stairs, though she was by no means 
convinced of his innocence in the matter. The 
insidious Pitt had insinuated to her that Dragon’s 


to be introduced, or even to see each other or 


























































late hours were not complimentary to his purity 
of morals, and the sight of a lone woman, at 
that hour, screaming after Dragon on the side- 
walk, seemed to corroborate the hints of the vin- 
But whatever she thought of 
Dragon, Mrs. Gobber was determined to stand 


dictive Pitt. 


by her own. 


“ Who are you, you poor critter ?”” she inquired 
with a sort of lofty sympathy, being half in doubt 
“Go ’long about 


whether to pity or scold her. 
your business—poor unfortunate woman !” 


as to her respectability. ‘I’ve no doubt you’re 
as bad a character as those you harbor.” 


to me? There is a reputation to my—” 


own ends. 


stepping gallantly into the street, and escorting 


the women would let ’em alone.” 
tered Dragon, gladly escaping to his room, 
some susceptible young woman has fallen in love 


impossible!” thought he, looking in the glass. 
“ Still it is very odd—may be dangerous. Here 
comes Mrs. Gobber.” 


was, who made such a fuss. Dragon stoutly 
protested his utter ignorance, and alluded to the 
handkerchief. Mrs. Gobber shook her head. 


was intended for him, and he wants to shirk the 
consequences of his error.” 

The walk home with Mrs. Pindle was mutually 
interesting to the two parties. 


low fellow. 
cracked fiddle. What is more, he smokes 
a pipe. What is more, stays out late. You 
know J never stayed out late.” 

“T know you didn’t, Richard. We miss your 
whistling very much now you are gone.” 

“Does Almira miss my whistling?’ asked 
Pitt, pathetically. 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” said Mrs. Pindle. 

Further conversation induced her to confess 
having read the letter, and Pitt to admit he wrote 
it. When they reached Mrs. Pindle’s, another 
interview was had, with Almira, who, to Pitt’s 
astonishment, actually laughed about the hand- 
kerchief, and said she knew more about it than 
she would tell. When the description of Dragon 
was given, she laughed still more. 

“Lives independently! That’s what I like,” 
said Almira. 

“‘ Hopeless case ! no shame inher !”’ sighed Pitt. 

“You mustn’t see him any more!” said her 
mother. 

“T shall see him as often as. ever,” declared 
Almira. 

“The Dragon will break both our hearts!” 
exclaimed Pitt. ‘‘O, Almira! don’t fling your- 
self away.’”’ And he went back quite chop-fallen. 

His troubled mind caused him to snore louder 
than usual. Dragon heard him. 

“Conscience troubles him!” said Dragon. 
“ Destroyer of the peace of a family !” 

In the morning, Pitt received Almira’s hand- 
kerchief, with a brief note from Dragon, stating 
that it had been left with him by mistake, and 
entreating Pitt to spare his victim, whoever she 
might be, if not too late. 

“Do not deceive the poor girl,” pleaded the 
tender-hearted Dragon. 

“Villain! hypocrite!’ ejaculated Pitt. ‘“ He 
wants me to father his iniquity! Pretends he 
don’t know who she is! This shows his heart- 
lessness, willingly to part with Almira’s hand- 
kerchief! But I wont have it!” 

And he sat down and wrote a note full of 
severity to Mr. John Dragon, who, smarting 
under suspicion, thrust both note and handker- 
chief through the partition back again, accom- 
panied with very uncomplimentary remarks, 
including one which expressed his desire that 
Pitt was in the bottomless chasm of that name. 
Pitt and Dragon now had high words with each 
other, through the partition, in the course of 
which each reflected upon the habits of the other, 
till at last they got so furious that Pitt challenged 
Dragon to fight a duel, with pistols, on the fol- 
lowing day. Dragon accepted. 

“ T’ll put you to sleep where you can’t snore !” 

“ And I'll send you where you can’t fry any 
more sausages !”” retorted Pitt. 

Dragon lost no time, but went out and brought 
a friend to his room, to be his second. Pitt pre- 
tended to go out himself, but remained to listen 
to what they had to say. 

“Is this Pitt in his room ?” asked the second. 

“No—gone to prepare, I suppose,” said 
Dragon, gloomily. 

“Sad business !’’ said the second. 

“Sad indeed!” coincided Dragon. “ Sup- 
posing I get shot, what shall I do about my 
things ?”” 

“ You can do nothing, if you are killed.” 

“‘]T have no relatives here—-there are no more 
Dragons in this part of the country.” 

“T should hope not,’’ said Pitt to himself, 
listening. 

“You can sell my things, such as they are, to 
pay funeral expenses, but I wish my fiddle to be 
buried with me.” 

“By all means!’ muttered Pitt. “Thank 
fortune, if I kill him, that detestable fiddle will 
be killed too.” 

“T don’t think your things would pay the fun- 
eral expenses,” said the second, with an eye to 
his own pocket. 

“T might throw in the fiddle,” said Dragon. 


“ Twant none of your hypocritical sympathy !” 
said Mrs. Pindle, enraged at the implied doubt 


“ What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Gobber, 
bridling up; ‘at this late hour of the night, 
running about the streets, and giving such words 


A war of words was here summarily ended by 
the appearance of Mr. Pitt from up stairs. He 
had been watching the fun from the window 
above, and now came to the rescue of Almira’s 
mother just in the nick of time to further his 


“Tam acquainted with this lady,” said he, 
Mrs. Pindle away—while Mrs. Gobber, now sus- 
pecting all was not as it should be with Mr. Pitt 
either, called out after them, before she shut the 
door, that “the men would do well enough, if 

“She said she was Almira’s mother!” mut- 


“Who the deuce is Almira? Can it be that 


with me without my knowledge? Not at all 


Mrs. Gobber knocked, to ask who that woman 


“I’m afraid No. 2 knows more about this than 
he ought to. Give me the handkercher and I'll 
do it up and give it to him. It is plain that it 


“His name is Dragon, ma’am—evidently a. 
Fries sausages and plays on a 








































“Tt wouldn’t bring fifty cents,’’ insisted the 


second, 


“Good !”’ thought Pitt. ‘Don’t let the fiddle 


escape,” 


“But I might escape,” said Dragon, alluding 


to his chance of not getting shot. 


“Escape by all means,’”’ said the second, 
dreading those funeral expenses. ‘‘ Leave town 
at once. Nobody knows you. If you killed 
Pitt, you’d have toleave. If you get killed, you 













couldn’t. Better go at once, without the sin of 


murder on your head.” 


“Twill,” said Dragon. ‘‘ You being my sec- 
ond, I am bound to follow your advice. Duel- 
ling is wicked. I will leave to-night. I give up 


the duel on the score of morality alone.” 


“Aha!” thought Pitt, overjoyed when he 
heard this. ‘“ He is as unwilling to be shot at as 
Iam myself. This rids me of him. Let me 
see what’s best to be done. I will have one 
more try for Almira, but I must first be sure that 


he has gone.” 


The affrighted Dragon did decamp, for parts 
unknown, that very night, and on the following 
morning, Almira Pindle was astonished at re- 


ceiving this note, which she read to her mother : 


“Farewell, Almira! The duel which takes 
place to-day will doubtless seal my devotion with 
my blood. I feel that I shall fall by the Dragon 
who has already destroyed my hopes of happi- 
ness with you. Exult in my murder, if you like, 
but once a year, or oftener, let fall a tear on the 


grave of pitiable Fir.” 


“Noble, unfortunate fellow!” said Mrs. Pin- 


dle, with tears in her eyes. ‘This is your work, 
Almira. A duel!” 


“T declare, mother!’ exclaimed Almira, now 


thoroughly alarmed, and suddenly inspired with 
admiration at Pitt’s imaginary heroism. “I 


never saw this Dragon in my life. The hand- 


kerchief I lost. It must have been put in the 


bundle by mistake of the washerwoman. I only 


pretended I would see him, for a joke.” 
“Tt will prove a serious joke, I am afraid. 


Besides, Pitt, you know, will inherit some prop- 


erty, if he lives, and how nicely that would have 
helped us along, these hard times for boarding- 
houses !”” 

“Let me go at once and try to prevent the 
duel !”’ said Almira, eagerly. 

“Tell him you’ll accept him if he’ll consent 
to live,” advised Mrs. Pindle. ‘He is worthy 
of you!” “And we need the money,” she 
might have added. 

“He is, indeed, a brave fellow! And it is so 
romantic !”” 

In half an hour, mother and daughter and 
Mrs. Gobber, too, were besieging the chivalric 
Pitt to forego the fatal duel. Pitt, with apparent 
reluctance, finally laid down the horse-pistols 
which he had hired at a theatre for half a dollar. 
Almira clung to him like Andromache to Hector. 

“Life is no object to me,” said he, disdain- 
fully, ‘‘ now that love is wanting.” 

¢But I do love you,” said she, with ardor. 
“Give up the duel and take me.” 

“But the handkerchief?’ he grumbled, like 
Othello. 

That little affair was explained. 

“But my honor? Well—I give it up; I 
sacrifice honor to love—love and Almira 
Pindle!’” 

“Generous, kind Richard!’ exclaimed Al- 
mira, permitting him to kiss her tears of grat- 
itude away. “Henceforth we will know but 
one home.” 

“Let us go at once!” said Mrs. Pindle, de- 
lighted at the turn of affairs. 

But Mrs. Gobber was not quite so well satis- 
fied—she was losing a lodger. Observing the 
purple-bordered handkerchief on the table, she 
vented her anger upon that. 

“There is that hateful handkercher!’’ said 
she. “ It has brought nothing but trouble to me. 
You'd better take it.” 

“Wont you accept of it,’’ said Almira, “to 
remember me by ?” 

“What, that piece of mischief? Not I, 
indeed! It brings ill luck, and I have hard 
times enough to get lodgers.” And Mrs. Gobber 
began to shed tears. 

Mrs. Pindle sympathized, and now asked her 
how she would like to go into partnership with 
her in the boarding-house. Mrs Gobber was 
not slow to embrace the proposition, om which 
there was an embrace all round, and a scene of 
great hilarity ensued. The further results may 
be imagined ; or if the reader desires, inquiries 
may be made of Mr. and Mrs. Pitt, at the house 
of Pindle and Gobber, where Almira’s accidental 
handkerchief is still preserved as a treasure. 


¢—ce 
AN ODD PRIZE, 


At a concert in Liverpool, recently, among 
the inducements for an audience, a prize was 
offered and drawn for, consisting of “ a free pas- 
sage to America, and a complete outfit for the 
voyage.” ‘The lucky individual who drew the 
prize was a warehouseman, and on his name 
being announced, he was greeted with hearty 
cheers on his good luck, and an additional 
guinga bestowed upon him on his pledging to 
abstain from intoxicating liquors. 

If our cotemporaries over the water are in 
want of a text to dilate upon, in relation to this 
country, we do not see that they could desire a 
better one than the fact above stated, which we 
find in a Manchester paper. An opportunity to 
leave England and go to the United States is 
offered as a prize in a lottery, and the man who 
wins the chance for expatriation is cheered for 
his good luck. This is decidedly rather more 
complimentary to America than to England.— 
New York Times. 


+ —oe > 


ORATORIO OF THE MESSIAH. 


When this oratorio was first performed, the 
audience were exceedingly affected by the music ; 
bat when the chorus struck up—‘‘ For the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigncth,” they were so trans- 
ported that they all, with the king, started up, 
and remained standing till the chorus was ended, 
and hence it became the fashion in England for 
the audience to stand up while that part of the 
music—the Hallelujah Chorus—is performing. 
Some days after this first exhibition of this divine 
oratorio, Handel went to pay his respects to 
Kinnoul, with whom he was particularly ac- 
quainted. His lordship, as was natural, paid 
him some compliments on the noble entertain- 
ment which he had lately given the town. “ My 


lord,” said Handel, “1 should be sorry if 1 | 


only entertained them; I wish to make them 
better.” —Musical World. 






























































(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
A Budget of Fun. 


A poet says that the wind kisses the waves. 
That, we suppose, is the celebrated ‘kiss for a 
blow,” about which we have heard so much 
lately ——There are innumerable inventions for 
the manufacture of bricks—a much needed arti- 
cle is a machine for their painless extraction 
from the hat.——Why were Algiers and Malta 
as opposite as light and darkness? Ans.—One 
was governed by Deys, and the other by 
Knights. An English paper once stated that 
“the Russian General Rackinotfkowsky was 
found dead with a long word sticking in his 
mouth.”"———There is an English statute, where 
one half goes to the king, and the other half to 
the informer—the penalty being fvurteen years’ 
transportation. “What will you take?” asked 
a sheriif of a culprit he was about to hang. 
“Not a drop,” was the quaint reply ——That 
was a very natural, but a very ludicrous remark 
of a venerable lady, now in her one hundredth 
year, on the death of her daughter, who had at- 
tained the good old age of eighty. The mother’s 
grief was great, and to a friend who came to 
condole with her, she could only say: ‘‘O dear! 
O dear! I knew I should never be able to rear 
that child !’——What is the difference between 
a glove-maker for the nobility and one who 
adores the women? Ans.—The one loves the 
girls, but the other gloves the earls.—‘ Doctor,” 
said a gentleman to his physician, isn’t there 
a disease which is called shingles !”’ “ Yes, to be 
sure,” replied Galen. “ ‘Then I have got it,” 
said the patient, “for the roof of my mouth is 
broken out in a dozen places.’””—Short women 
are generally sweet. They are concentrated— 
sort of boiled down. At a recent meeting of 
the London New Cemetery Company, the chair- 
man very gravely stated that he had great 
pleasure in announcing to the meeting the grat- 
ifying fact that the burials in the cemetery for 
the last year were double the number of those 
of the year preceding. The princijfal study 
pursued in a school of whales is supposed to be 
elocution, as they are often found spouting.——* I 
say, neighbor Hodge, what are you fencing that 
pasture for? Forty acres of it would starve a 
cow.” “Right,” replied Hodge, “ I’m fencing 
it up to keep the cows out.””——Lady Carteret, 
wife of the Lieutenant of Ireland, in Swift's 
time, said to him one day, “the air of this coun- 
try is very good.” Swift fell on his knees, and 
said: “For mercy’s sake, madam, don’t say so 
in England—they will certainly tamit.”’ “You 
have considerable floating population in this vil- 
lage, haven’t you?” asked a stranger of one of 
the citizens of a village on the Mississippi. 
“Well, yes,” was the reply: “about half of the 
year the water is up to the second story windows.” 























News Glances. 


TELEGRAPHS MULTIPLY FAST.—There is a wire from Dover 
to Calais, under the British Channel. There is a wire 
from Ostend to Dover, under the German Ocean. Dublin 
and Liverpool are connected by a wire under the Irish 
Sea. Vienna and Sebastopol are linked by a wire under 
an arm of the Black Sea. The Ionian Isles are next year 
to be wired fast to Greece. Algeria is to be fastened 
to France, Malta to England, and Egypt to Constantino- 
ple. The London telegraph operator, in 1858, will hold 
in his hand wires running to the four quarters of the 
globe, as easily as a coachman gathers up the reins of a 
four-in-hand. 





4 oe + 
Corton Sren.—The New Orleans Picayune notices the 
engagement of a ship of 800 tons to take « cargo of cotton 
seed from that port to Providence, R.1., where the article 
is to be turned into oil and oil cake. An extensive factory 
for extracting oil from the seed of cotton is already in 
operation in Rhode Island, and one or two companies are 
forming in Boston. This is an enterprise in which the 
South is greatly interested, promising, as it does, to con- 
vert an article hitherto worse than useless, into one of 
great commercial value. 
ee 
Warrantep Oxp anp Dry.—Sir A. Alison informs Eu- 
rope, through the speaking-trumpet of his History, that 
it has not rained in Egypt for 1700 years. How very ary 
those ‘‘forty sentries’? must be, whom Napoleon spied 
looking down upon his troops from the top of the Pyra- 
mids, considering that, for the last 1700 years, not one of 
them has had a blessed ‘drop in his eye!’ Thirsty as 
the poor fellows must be, it is high time, we think, that 
they were relieved. 


a 


Promise Case.—A Miss Ray of Lowell has obtained one 
thousand dollars damages in a breach of promise case. 
The Cambridge Chronicle explains that ‘‘ the compara- 
tively low figure at which the damage was set, resulted 
from the influence of a rusty old ‘bach’ on the jury, 
who, totally ignorant of connubial felicity, possessed no 
more qualification to decide a claim of that nature than 
an opossum or a kangaroo!’’ 

—_--—+-_—_++ oa 

PLEASANT Dreams.—A chemist in New York city is ad- 
vertising a newly-discovered article, under the above name. 
He guarantees, or the money refunded, that “ five dropa 
on a piece of sugar, taken on retiring to bed, will secure 
the most delightful dreams, and the sweetest sicep ever 
enjoyed by mortals.” 

—_—_—_——. ¢ wee > —--——__-—_— 
FAMINE IN LaPLany.—We see it stated that the severe 
cold which prevailed during the month of August, de 
stroyed nearly all the crops in that country, and as there 
is no communication, the Laplanders are in great alarm, 
foreseeing a famine in the winter. 

——t aoe + ——— 

To MAKE A Man A Basxkrcrt.—Send him to one of the 
universities ; persuade him to take a theatre, or to start a 
newspaper; transfer al) your raflroad shares to him; 
make him a provisional eommittee-man ; or eneourage him 
to invent something useful 





Doe >——_—_—__—_— 
TreLecrapuic.— The new line of the House Telegraph di- 
rect from Springfield to Boston, via Worcester, is ap- 
proaching completion. The whole expense of the enter- 
prise will not much exeeed #2),000 
‘-_om + _ 


KxNow Leper 1s Weatta.—The ‘‘ Journal des Debata,”’ a 


| leading paper of Paris, announees that Mr Buchanan has 


been “called to represent the American Union for five 
years.” 
————_—__ + 2cee2 o——— 





CRiwixat.—The whole number of persons committed to 
the Boston jail on the charge of murder, within » period 
of five years, is one Aundred and tuentywo 

—— - -——-— + 

A Paratance.—Mr. Benjamin (Carrol), s soldier of the 
Revolution, lately died at Lagrange, Penobscot county, 
Me., at the age of 9 years 

— =o + - 

Uycuz Sam's Domars —The population of the United 

States is twenty-seven millions of soulse—2 94 212 





——__- ~s27on > ——- 
Lreremant. —Thirtyome theusand copies of Dr. Kane's 
work om the Arctic regions have been solid. 
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[> Terme of the Piie of ove Usrow, 82.0 
num, invertably ta mlivance, being dieontinue 
expiration of the Ue paid fir Seo lmprint om las 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Hevar KR W , Philadelphia —The name of the a 
the story you mention has bever been made pa! 

Tursris —W TH Sinith, of the Boston Museum, 6 
for the stage 

Inquines, N. Adama, Mass — The colors ased (| 
painting are not mixed with off but with glee 
what ts technically called sie colors 

lL. § G@ You can procure ed of Darley 's * 
ret” at Phillipe, Sampeon & Co's, in this city 
price is S10. and the book te well worth it 

T 8 —James Buchanan ts @ years old His nam 
nounced as If spelled Buck annon 

R. F., Brownsville, Texas. — Peter ( , Rey, 
of the Cooper Institute, N.Y, wae ar hitee 
own fortunes, Ile made his money as a mana 
of giue and stil! contioues the business 

M_ &., Boston — Lieut. I y, of the UB Flying 
lery, was not Killed in bettie A fall from ble b 
the city of Meatoo, after ite capture, war the ce 
his death 

D. B. P_-The earliest Boglish lottery of which ther. 
authentic record, was drawn in 154), when 40000 
ete were sold at ten shillings each 

O. K.—-The date of the fret crumde was A PD 100 
was excited by the preaching of leter the Herm): 

A. A. 0 — The name of Condlemas Day (Feb 2) pre 
arose frou the number of lighted candles ued | 
religious processions om that day 

C. A Washt Allston was not a native of thir 
Charleston, 8. ¢ , has the honor of being the 
Pager of the greatest painter America has yet prod 
. died in the neighboring city of Cambridge. 
9, 1843 

Miss L. D.—1t was when conducted to the maffold, | 
reign of terror, that the beautiful Madame Koland . 
usw of the exclamation, 0. Liberty’! what ortm 
committed In thy name " 

Mus ©. We cannot tell you where you can gets 
Charles Brockden Broen's novel They are pow. 
but irregular, and delineate the dark side of hw 
nature 

C. KR. —(eontbaliem ts etill preetived by some of th 
dian tribes of this continent 

Exxest— The mother of Felix O. (. Darley, the « 
war an actress and a celebrated beauty 

Ex Ginken.—The entire length of the Thames Tun: 
1800 feet, and the expense was 86000 « yard 


‘ere —— 
A TRAGEDY OF REAL LIFE. 

One of those sad events, which surpas 
intensity of tragic interest the dramatic fict 
of the poets, has recently transpired in 
midst—we allude to the murder of Solon 
Tenney, the warden of the State Prison 
Charlestown, Though some weeks have + 
elapsed since its occurrence, the story is still 
theme of mournful comment and of pal 
reflection. And if it were otherwise, we ov 
mot to let it drop, for it is a subject in which 
members of the community are interested ; + 
the question, how are we to deal with the d 
gerous classes of society, comes home w ev: 
man’s mind and heart, 

A faithful officer, a generous and noble-min« 
man, has been cut off in the flower of his | 
Only three weeks before he was stricken dk 
by the hand of violence, we were present at } 
marriage to a beautiful and accomplished you 
lady, the sister of « friend, and on that occas 
pressed his hand for the first and last time. 1 
bridal tour was interrupted by his recall home 
see his faithful deputy, murdered in the o 
charge of his duty, carried to his grave. In | 
than three weeks thereafter, the happy hor 
which had been thronged with friends w witns 
his marriage, was crowded with mourners to p 
their last respects to his own remains. There we 
the weeping partner he had chosen-—a widow: 
bride—the broken-hearted mother and sister, } 
father and mother-in-law, a wide circle of rel 
tives plunged in the deepeet grief. There we 
wanting no element of woe to this deep, dome 
tie tragedy. But we rust draw a veil over th 
scene of heart-rending distress. Our doegx 
sympathies are with the stricken mourners, 

And now it becomes the duty of our legisl 
tors, of our public writers, of the mew of thoug! 
and action, to examine well our statutes an 
our regulations respecting criminals, and to we 
whether anything has been omitted or commit 
ted, by which good members of society are rer 
dered insecure against the bad. We mast calm) 
inquire of ourselves whether, in the horror o 
the old-time cruelty to criminals, we have no 
strayed into the extreme of a morbid philan 
thropy; whether we have not to a certain ex 
tent transferred our «ympathies from the victim» 
of crime to ite perpetrators; whether justice har 
been strictly administered, and whether our fee! 
ings have been permitted to get the better of our 
reason in regard to the violators of law 





To Gerress-vur or Crons!—Let all who 
are sending us lists of subscribers be careful to 
send with their last remittances up to February 
first, a recapitulation of the number of names sent 
up to that time, and the amount of money for 
warded, also, that we may be enabled to make 
up our award of prize promptly. In the im 
mmense press of new sabscribers at this time of 
the year, we shall have too many names to exam 
ine otherwise, which will cause delay in closing 
up the prizes 

=o * 

Scvuscutrtions!—We recorded in one day, 
this past week, sevemtren hundred ewecrihers, with 
te money for the same, upon the subscription 
books of “ Ballou's Vicwrial”’ and “ The Flag 
of our Usien.” Is there another publishing 
house in the United States that can assert aad 
prove this? 

more 

litte TeREeTED See —An editor, previous tw 
the late campaign, ead, “Kor President, we 
shall support the candidate most likely w win, 
whenever we cag find out which one it is, and 
for our disinterested sapport, we expert wo leas 
than a custom Louse appointinent.”’ 


tated 


Art Comranisona.—An tunerant preacher, 





who used to make some noise in Us coentry, | 


tad that youth might be compare! w « comma, 
matheed to a sem) colen, and old age w « colon, 
which death pute a period of full stop 
*7rer 

Tue Fiso vom Foum Casts! — Cheapnees 
beng the order of the day, we have reduced the 
tetas priee of The Flag of oar Usion” wo 
FOUR CENTS per copy 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Henry E. W., Philadelphia.—The name of the author of 
the story you mention has never been made public. 

Turspis.—W. H. Smith, of the Boston Museum, fits pupils 
for the stage. 

Inquirer, N. Adams, Mass.—The colors used in scene 
painting are not mixed with oil but with glue—making, 
what is technically called size colors. 

L. 8. G.—You can procure a copy of Darley’s ‘‘ M 
ret” at Phillips. Sampson & Co.'s, in this city. The 
price is $10, and the book is well worth it. 

T. S.—James Buchanan is 65 years old. His name is pro- 
nounced as if spelled Buck-annon. 

R. F., Brownsville, Texas.— Peter Cooper, Esq., founder 
of the Cooper Institute, N. ¥., was the architect of his 
own fortunes. He made his money as a manufacturer 
of glue and still continues the business. 

M. 8., Boston.—Lieut. Ridgely, of the U. 8. Flying Artil- 
lery, was not killed in battle. A fall from his horse in 
the city of Mexico, after its capture, was the cause of 
his death. 

D. B. P.—The earliest English lottery of which there isan 
authentic record. was drawn in 1569, when 400,000 tick- 
ets were sold at ten shillings each. 

Q. K.—The date of the first crusade was A. D. 1096. It 
was excited by the preaching of Peter the Hermit. 

A. A. 0.—The name of Candlemas Day (Feb. 2d.) probably 
arose from the number of lighted candles used in the 
religious processions on that day. 

C. A.—Washington Allston was not a native of this State. 
Charleston, 8. C., has the honor of being the birth- 

lace of the greatest painter America has yet produced. 


: <! ig in the neighboring city of Cambridge, July 


Miss L. D.—It was when conducted to the scaffold, in the 
reign of terror, that the beautiful Madame Koland made 
use of the exclamation, ‘‘O, Liberty! what crimes are 
committed in thy name.” 


Mrs. 0.—We cannot tell you where you can get a set of 
Charles Brockden Brown’s novels. They are powerful, 


but irregular, and delineate the dark side of human 
nature. 


C. K.—Cannibalism is still practised by some of the In- 
dian tribes of this continent. 


Erxyest.—The mother of Felix 0. C. Darley, the artist, 
was an actress and a celebrated beauty. 

EnoineeR.—The entire length of the Thames Tunnel is 
1900 feet, and the expense was $6000 a yard. 


A TRAGEDY OF REAL LIFE. 

One of those sad events, which surpass in 
intensity of tragic interest the dramatic fictions 
of the poets, has recently transpired in our 
midst—we allude to the murder of Solon H. 
Tenney, the warden of the State Prison, at 
Charlestown. Though some weeks have now 
elapsed since its occurrence, the story is still the 
theme of mournful comment and of painful 
reflection. And if it were otherwise, we ought 
not to let it drop, for it is a subject in which all 
members of the community are interested ; and 
the question, how are we to deal with the dan- 
gerous classes of society, comes home to every 
man’s mind and heart. 

A faithful officer, a generous and noble-minded 
man, has been cut off in the flower of his life. 
Only three weeks before he was stricken down 
by the hand of violence, we were present at his 
marriage to a beautiful and accomplished young 
lady, the sister of a friend, and on that occasion 
pressed his hand for the first and last time. His 
bridal tour was interrupted by his recall home to 
see his faithful deputy, murdered in the dis- 
charge of his duty, carried to his grave. In less 
than three weeks thereafter, the happy home 
which had been thronged with friends to witness 
his marriage, was crowded with mourners to pay 
their lastrespects to hisown remains. There were 
the weeping partner he had chosena widowed 
bride—the broken-hearted mother and sister, his 
father and mother-in-law, a wide circle of rela- 
tives plunged in the deepeet grief. There was 
wanting no element of woe to this deep, domes- 
tic tragedy. But we must draw a veil over this 
scene of heart-rending distress. Our deepest 
sympathies are with the stricken mourners. 

And now it becomes the duty of our legisla- 
tors, of our public writers, of the men of thought 
and action, to examine well our statutes and 
our regulations respecting criminals, and to see 
whether anything has been omitted or commit- 
ted, by which good members of society are ren- 
dered insecure against the bad. We mast calmly 
inquire of ourselves whether, in the horror of 
the old-time cruelty to criminals, we have not 
strayed into the extreme of a morbid philan- 
thropy; whether we have not to a certain ex- 
tent transferred our sympathies from tle victims 
of crime to its perpetrators; whether justice has 
been strictly administered, and whether our feel- 
ings have been permitted to get the better of our 
reason in regard to the violators of law. 
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To Gerrers-ur or Ciuss!—Let all who 
are sending us lists of subscribers be careful to 
send with their last remittances up to February 
first, a recapitulation of’ the number of names sent 
up to that time, and the amount of money for- 
warded, also, that we may be enabled to make 
up our award of prizes promptly. In the im- 
mense press of new subscribers at this time of 
the year, we shall have too many names to exam- 
ine otherwise, which will cause delay in closing 
up the prizes. 

— oor > — 

Sunscriprions!—We recorded in one day, 
this past week, seventeen hundred subscribers, with 
the money for the same, upon the subscription 
books of “ Ballou’s Pictorial” and “The Flag 
of our Union.” Is there another publishing 


house in-the United States that can assert and 
prove this ? 
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DisiNTERESTEDNESS.—An editor, previeus to 
the late campaign, said, “For President, we 
shall support the candidate most likely to win, 
whenever we can find out which one it is, and 
for our disinterested support, we expect no less 
than a custom-house appointment.” 

—? oor > 

Arr Compartsons.—An itinerant preacher, 
who used to make some noise in this country, 
said that youth might be compared to a comma, 
manheed to a semi-colon, and old age to a colon, 
to which death puts a period or full stop. 





Tue Frag ror Four Cents ! — Cheapness 
being the order of the day, we have reduced the 
retail price of “The Flag of oar Union” to 
FOUR CENTS per copy. 


| toil of hand or brain it costs to acquire. Ifa 


| pen, he will be very likely to stake thousands on 








GILDED CRIME. 
We are glad that the plea of insanity did not 


| avail Huntington, the New York forger, and that 


he has been consigned to the State prison instead 
of the lunatic asylum. His counsel claimed that 
he was insane because he squandered large sums 


of money on trifles. There was nothing extra- | 


ordinary in this. “ Light come, light gone,” 
says the old proverb. Men value money by the 


man can command thousands by the dash of a 


the turn of a card. One of our exchanges says: 

“The fabled revenue of the Comte of Monte 
Cristo was nothing to that of Huntington! The 
opulence of all New York lay at his disposal. 
He could afford to live without apprehension in 
a style of magnificence. Women and wine, cards 
and horses, in all their costliest array of prodigal 
disbursements, could not begin to affect his magic 
income. His steel pen was his Mariposa. His 
ink-stand was his gold mine, more inexhaustible 
than California, His handwriting was the ‘epen 
sesame’ that exposed to him the piled-up stores 
of Oriental treasures. He was the modern Alad- 
din, and the genii of the quill stood prepared to 
build for him palaces and gardens, robe him in 
purple and fine linen, and cover him with daz- 
zling jewels. He had but to choose whose name 
he should append to paper, and the credit of that 
name became his own. But, sooner or later, an 
imposture, however popular, must stand exposed. 
One poor note accidentally reached the hands of 
the firm it purported to hold responsible, and— 
the romance ended !”” 

But there must be “something rotten in the 
state of Denmark,” when such crimes are com- 
mitted. Society must bear some part of the 
blame—inexorable society, which requires wealth, 
enormous wealth, in those admitted within its 
charmed circle. Where inordinate reverence is 
paid to money, then money will be had at what- 
ever risk of reputation, health or peace. So 
long as true refinement, talent, genius, learning 
and wit are set aside, and a premium bestowed 
on vulgar extravagance, just so long will crimes 
against property be perpetrated. We fear it is 
true that, “let but a man appear rich, no ques- 
tions will be asked as to how he comes by his 
money.” We fear the advice of the corrupt 
father to his son, “Get rich—honestly if you 
can, but at any rate, get rich,” has been exten- 
sively followed. 
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AVARICE, 

We knew a miserly old hunk, rich as Creesus, 
who used to soak his firewood, and he always 
bought green, in the water butt, in order to econ- 
omize fuel when the thermometer was sixteen 
degrees below zero. His family, some of whom 
were invalids, unable to work for a living, would 
actually have starved but for the kindness of the 
neighbors, who sent them in broken victuals 
daily. But the ingenious expedients of this 
respectable old gentleman to save his substance 
were not half so ingenious as that of another old 
fellow. One day Miser No. 2 was at breakfast, 
when a friend, who happened in to see him, and 
who was not asked to sit down, of course, found 
him catching flies. His hand trembled so that 
for a long time the volatile insects escaped. At 
last he mastered an unhappy blue-bottle, lifted 
the cover of the sugar pot and popped in his 
prisoner. “‘ What are you doing that for?’ asked 
the astonished friend. “O, nothing,’’ replied the 
skinflint. “I don’t want my servants to steal 
the sugar. There’s a little hole in the cover to 
give the fly air. If the rascal lifts the cover, the 
blue-bottle wifl escape, and then I’ll give the 
plunderer a good dressing—I assure you.” Yet 
that man is worth $150,000! 
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THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


One of the keenest retorts we ever remember 
reading, was that administered by a Russian 
lady. She had been engaged to dine with Tal- 
leyrand, who was then minister of foreign affairs, 
but was detained a full hour by some unexpected 
accident. The famished guests grumbled and 
looked at their watches. On the lady’s entrance, 
one of the company observed to his neighbor, in 
Greek, ‘When a woman is neither young nor 
handsome, she ought to arrive betimes.” The 
lady, turning round, sharply answered the satir- 
ist, in the same language: ‘“ When a woman 
has the misfortune to dine with savages, she 
always arrives too soon.” 





+ocooe>—— 
AGRICULTURAL Epucation.—When farming 
is conducted on scientific principles, the increase 
of crops would amply compensate for the labor 
and capital expended in its production ; but when 
it is, as too often happens, regarded as one of 
those callings that only require strong arms and 
industrious habits to ensure success, it is very 
likely to prove anything but successful. 
—_—_———— + 
Sweets TO THE SwEET.—We thought that 
bouquet-throwing was carried sometimes to ex- 
cess in our theatres, but when we hear that Vis- 
count Aguado threw sixty bouquets in one even- 
ing at the feet of Mdile. Rosati, the Parisian 
dancer, we must acknowledge that French folly 
fairly beats American extravagance. 
—_—_—_¢ ooo >—_————_—__—_——_ 
Imposition.—The lady said to be Mrs. Gran- 
ville Whyte, authoress of “Olive,” and as such 
lionized pretty extensively in New York, has 
confessed herself an adventuress, and regrets 
that she assumed laurels which did not belong to 
her. She is now in Canada. 
<--> 
Beavctirut Tuovcut.—We celebrate nobler 
obsequies to those we love, by drying the tears of 
others than by shedding our own ; and the fairest 
funeral wreath we can hang on their tomb, is not 
so fair as a fruit offering of good deeds. 








~~ pose 6 —_——_——_ 
Opp Ceremony.—When the King of Sen- | 
naar sneezes, all the courtiers in hearing are | 
expected to turn a double sammerset. The Rav- | 
els would be prime favorites at Sennaar. | 

| 
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Batiou’s Pictortat.—A volume of this Pretorial, with | 
its views of prominent events, persons and places, will be 
of priceless value to those who come after us.— Boston | 
Daily Journal. 













































EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Boston exports two hundred thousand tons of 
ice annually to various parts of the world. 

Some trees, like watch-dogs, are valued only 
for their bark. 

On Christmas night every village in Germany 
becomes a concert-room. 

The manufacture of clothing in Boston gives 
employment to fifty thousand people ! 

Gas in railroad cars is one of the newest and 
brightest inventions of the day. 

Statistics show the value of churches in this 
State to be considerably over ten million dollars. 

What is pin-money! The forfeits of a bowl- 
ing alley. 

Judge Haliburton, the author of “ Sam Slick,” 
has been lecturing in England. 

The largest branch of industry in the “ Bay 
State’’ is that of the boot and shoe trade. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York, approves of 
the drama in proper hands. 

Never be caught napping, except it be in the 
night-time. 

There are five Savings’ Banks in this city, all 
in a highly successful course of business. 

“The Mysterious Miner: or, The Gold Dig- 
gers of California,” is creating a sensation ! 

The main drainage of London is to be carried 
to the German ocean. 

An Irish steamer, short of fuel, lately burned 
up one hundred and fifty pigs. 

Old maids are fond of pears, but cannot per- 
mit reference to dates. 

The “Scalpel” of New York has made an 
onslaught on tobacco and lager beer. 

Coaches were introduced in England in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. 

The New York Herald thinks there is no solid 
Cotton Mather piety now. 

It is believed the great Atlantic telegraph will 
be in operation next spring. 

The citizens of Roxbury propose to have a 
public library and courses of lectures. 

John Ross, chief of the Cherokee nation, rep- 
resents its affairs as prosperous. 

Trees have been compared to polite dancing- 
masters—full of boughs. 
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WHIMSICAL FANCIES. 


Deeply as insanity is to be deplored, and strong- 
ly as it awakens regret and sorrow, still some of 
the fancies of the insane provoke a smile. A sol- 
dier, wounded on the field of Austerlitz, was struck 
with a delirious conviction that he was but an ill- 
made model of his former self. ‘You ask how 
Father Lambert is,” he would say: “he is dead 
—killed at Austerlitz ; that which you now see is 
a mere machine made in his likeness.”” A Bour- 
bon prince thought himself dead, and refused to 
eat until his friends invited him to dine with Tu- 
renne and other French heroes, long since depart- 
ed. There was a tradesman who thought him- 
self a seven-shilling piece, and advertised himself 
thus: “If my wife presents me for payment, 
don’t change me.” In Paris there lived a man 
who thought hé had been guillotined with others, 
and when Napoleon was emperor their heads were 
all restored, but in the general scramble he had 
got the wrong one. A newspaper editor fancied 
that he was a paragraph, and, as he lay in bed, 
debated whether he should rise altogether, or 
sentence by sentence. 
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RAILROADS AND ROBBERS. 


We took the ground, in an article published in 
the “Flag” about three weeks since, that rail- 
roads would take away from highwaymen the 
means whereby they live, asserting that it was 
an utter impossibility for any modern Dick Tur- 
pin or Claude Duval to cry ‘stand and deliver” 
to a railway train. But it seems the Italian 
brigands are too much for the locomotive, and 
make ne more bones of stopping the iron horse 
than they do a gentleman’s steed. The railroad 
train from Rome to Frescati was actually stopped 
and robbed by brigands only a few weeks since. 
They imitated the signal that there was danger 
ahead, and when the train broke up, they seized 
the engineer and fireman, uncoupled the engine, 
robbed the gentlemen and ladies and rifled the 
baggage in the twinkling of aneye. This feat 
throws the exploits of Alexandro Massaroni 
entirely in the shade. 

+-2eoo- 


CALIFORNIA.— No one who has ever been in California, 
or who has friends there, will fail to read Mrs. L. 8. Good- 
win’'s story of *: The Gold Diggers,” now publishing in The 
Flag of our Union. The vivid but truthful delineation of 
wild life among the miners, as related in the story of ‘‘ The 
Mysterious Miner,’ & magical interest, rarel: 
equalled in modern writing. The subtle and daring ad- 
venturer, the cunning intriguer, and the open-hearted 
and manly operator, all figure to the life. This charming 
story will make a lasting reputation for Mrs. Goodwin.— 
Boston Daily Herald. 
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Members oF Parviamenr. — Our English 
friends are always taunting our members of Con- 
gress with being ill-mannered; but we read that 
in the year 1693 there was a standing order of 
the House of Commons { England) directing that 
no member of the House presume to smoke to- 
bacco in the gallery, or at the tables of the House 
sitting as committees. 
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Tue Sanps or Lire. — From eighteen to | 


twenty-two vessels have been employed during 
the past season in carrying sand from Ipswich to 
Boston. We wonder if this fact has any con- 
nection with the sediment we sometimes find in 
our coffee cups. 

—— -—- «mee 6 ——-—— 

A toxc Nose.—A Paisley weaver, having 
unluckily knocked the skin off his nose, and 
having no court-plaster at hand, used one of his 
gummed tickets, which read, as usual, ‘‘ War- 
ranted 350 yards long.” 
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Horse Raritroaps.— We were prejudiced 


against these modern innovations at first, but | 
that they are an undoubted and necessary public | 


convenience, is now our firm conviction. 
_—__—- ¢ Bee ?- —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


OniGryaL.—When an old bachelor is advised 
to marry, what part of California does he name 
in his testy answer ? Mariposa (Marry! poh! sir.) 
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“Tue Mystertocs Mixer.”— Mrs. Good- 








win’s great story, now publishing in our columns, | 


is to be dramatized for the stage. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents 


“The Spanish Moor: or, The Convent of Aleala. A 
Story of the Throne, the Altarand the Forest." A novei- 
lette of much interest, by Evasne Scrine 

* Improve Life’s Hours,’ stanzas by Rowent R. McKay 

“The Pastor's Crime,’ a story by Mrs. 8. E. Dawes. 

“The Nameless Grave,’ verses by Janes FRANKLIN 
Firts 

“ The Price of Life,” an autobiographical sketch from 
the French. by Cuantes W. Stevens. 

“The Wounded Dove,” poem by Mrs. KR. T. Etprener 

‘A Delicate Financial Operation.” a sketch by Pair 
BroMey 

** At Rest,” lines by ©. G. W. 

‘* Editor's Easy Chair.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Representation of the Wreck of ship Arcadia on Sabie 

Island, near Nova Scotia 


Picture of the Medal of the London Huinane Society, 
awarded to Capt. McKenna for heroic service on that oc- 
casion. 


View of the Bay and Royal Palace of Gacta, Italy. 


Representation of Chelsea, Mass., as seen from East 
Boston. 


We present another of our mammoth two page engrav- 
ings, giving a picturesque view io Boston Harbor, and 
showing the glish Mail Steamer, going tosea. The 
whole filling up is lifelike and graphic; and altogether 
the picture, in Hill's most effective style, is a gem of art 
worthy of the series of engravings prepared fur framiog. 


Portrait of the late E. Smith, Jr, the lamented Chief 
Engineer of the Boston Fire Department. 

Scene in a Magistrate's Court in Oude, India. 

A Street View in Constantinople, a sketch faithful to 
life. 

Picture delineating the Cars taking Engine from New 
York to Boston. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

[>> One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Prcto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 
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Foreign Ltems. 


The London Times was first printed by steam 
in 1814, and has kept the country in hot water 
ever since. 


The London Athenxum announces the discoy- 
ery of a buried Greek city in the Levant, by Mr. 
Newton, British Vice Consul at Coz. 

The death of Prince Woronzoff leaves Russia, 
in one sense the greatest military monarchy in 
Europe, without a ficld marshal. 


The octogenarian Radetzky, the terror of the 
Liberals in Lombardy, has at last obtained per- 
mission to retire from command of the Austrian 
forces in Italy. 

According to the latest returns made on the 
subject, there is an increase of about twenty per 
cent. in the number of gas works in Great Bri- 
tain in the last five years. 


The Swiss Federal army amounts to 162,000 
men, of whom 3000 are cavalry, 12,000 riflemen, 
2000 engineers, and 14,000 artillery. The Swiss 
put on a bold front against Prussia. 


M. Rothschild, it is said, has entered into a 
contract with the Bank of France to supply it 
with 280,000,000 of francs, or, say $11,200,000 
in specie, to be made in monthly payments in 
the course of next year. 


Some of the musical papers of the continent 
state that a divorced wife of Qmar Pasha, being 
in great distress, is about to travel through Eu- 
rope, giving concerts. ‘The lady is said to be an 
excellent pianist, and is Hungarian by birth. 

Owing to the scarcity in bullion, the principal 
French y Bosh in gold, who furnish the jewellers 
with their raw material, have suddenly refused to 
give any credit whatever. This measure has 
already compelled many small manufacturers to 
to leave off work. 








Dewdrops of Glisvom. 


Affected simplicity is refined imposture. 

A truly great man borrows no lustre from 
splendid ancestry. 

Men have a touchstone whereby to try gold, 
but gold is a touchstone whereby to try men. 


Victor Hugo styles the printing press the for 
midable locomotive of universal thought. 


The past is the grave, the present the coffin, 
and the future the cradle of history. 

The dissipations that some persons resort to, 
to drown care, are like the curtains that children 
in bed pull around them to keep out the dark, 


Dr. Franklin observes: ‘“ The eyes of others 
are the eyes that ruin us. If all but myself 
were blind, I should want neither house nor fine 
furniture.” 


The pursuit in which we cannot ask God’s 
protection must be criminal; the pleasures for 
which we dare not thank him cannot be inno- 
cent ones. 


How dreary and desolate is a habitation where 
love is not, where the heart throws its tendrils 
out for sympathy and affection, and they fall 
upon ice and stone, and die for want of nourish- 
ment, in the atmosphere of discord. 


If an individual of the lowest rank, or without 
any rank at all, takes off his hat to you, you 
should do the same in return. A bow, says La 
Fontaine, is a note drawn at sight. If you ac- 
knowledge it, you must pay the full amount. 

Infinite toil would not enable you to sweep 
away a mist; but by ascending a little, you may 
often look over it altogether. So it is with our 
moral improvement; we wrestle fiercely with a 
vicious habit, that would have no hold on us if we 
ascended into a higher moral atmosphere. 








SHoker’s Budact. 


or is a baulky horse like an organ? Be- 
cause his leading features are his stops. 
Musical.—Being tossed by an infuriated bull 
may be called a quick movement on tro horns! 
Young ladies educated to despise mankind, 
generally finish their studies by running away 
with footmen. 





What is the difference between anger and an 
oven? The one makes you beat and the other 
bakes your meat. 

Recipe for Young Ladies.—If seeking a rested 
in a young gentleman, work him a waistcoat. 
Instances of success can be cited. 

The prettiest girl among fashionable laun- 
dresses and the beauty at the capital are precisely 
the same—each is the belle of Washington. 

Dr. R maintained that poverty was vir- 
tue. “That is making a virtue of necessity,’’ 
said a bystander. 

An aged bachelor being asked if he had ever 
witnessed a public execution, replied: “ No; bus 
I once saw a marriage.”’ 

“Guilty or not guilty?” asked a Dutch jas- 
tice. “Not guilty.” “ Den vat pray do you 
here? Go about mit your biziness.” 

A farmer, on being told that he ought to dress 
a hedge which enclosed his garden, replied that 
his wife dressed it every Monday by hanging out 
her clothes on it! 





A disappointed candidate for the office of con- 
stable, remarked to us, recently, in speaking of 
men who would sell their votes, that they were 
“as base as sop of old, who sold his birthnght 
for a mess of potash!” 

A person having the misfortune to admit as a 
lodger in his house an individual of very upproper 
character, named Bell, turned him out the other 
day with this remark, that “he would never keep 
a beli in his house that wanted Aaaging 


A ° 
Quill and Scissors. 
} A man died very suddenly, of late, while rid 
ing in a chaise from Worce ter to Upon, Mass. 
He had been to Worcester with two companions, 
and after drinking to excess they started for 
| home. On the way he got oat of the chaise 
| to see some friends, and when they returned they 
| found him dead. 





A grove of over LOGO trees, varying ia size 
from six to thirty-two feet in diameter, and 
many of them from 325 to 357 feet high, has 
been recently discovered on a branch of King's 
River, California. The trees are of the arbor 
Vitse species. 


A friend, in speaking of California, says: “ If 
; you call a physician, he generally relieves you, if 
not of the disease, of your pocket-book. For 
three ‘ahems’ and a ‘ha’ I paid, in Aaguet last, 
twenty-seven dollars.”” 


Twenty-one hundred dollars, mostly specie, 
was found ina secret drawer by the appraisers 
of the estate of an elderly maiden lady, recently 
deceased near Lebanon, Pa. That is “where 
the silver oes.”’ 

The mercantile marine of Greece has increased 
amazingly ; it numbers at present 1500 lange and 
|} 2900 smatler vessels, with an aggregate burthen 
of 260,000 tons, and employing 30,000 active and 
expert sailors. 





A small piece of paper or linen, moistened 
with spirits of turpentine, and put into a bureau 
or wardrobe for a single day, two or three times 
a year, is a suflicient preservative against moths 
and other insects, 

Mr. Jacob Wolf, aged 103 years, was recently 
on a visit to his son in Smythe county, Va. He 
was in perfect health, and husked his son’s corn 
with the vigor and animation of youth. 

A fragment of the body of the Charter Oak, 
containing over a cord of wood, has been placed 
for the State in the Senate Chamber, in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


A lady residing near Sacramento, Cal., on 
dressing a hen, discovered in its craw a dollar 
and a half in gold dust, a five-cent piece, and a 
gold ring. 


In Chicago, fuel is scarce, clear maple, sawed 
and split, selling at nine dollars the short cord, 
and the better qualities of Erie coal at ten dollars 
per ton, 


A sweet potato was recently raised on a ranch 
on the Sacramento, Cal., weighing 14 pounds. 
Six potatoes weighed in the aggregate 35 3-5 
pounds. 

Edward Everett is recommended by the Cin- 
cinnati ‘Times as a suitable candidate for the 
Presidency in 1860. 

The number of newspapers published in Cali- 
fornia is 81, viz., 25 daily, 55 weekly, and 1 
monthly. 

There are twenty-two daily newspapers printed 
in Massachusetts, and two hundred and fifty-four 
in the United States. 

The New Orleans Picayune is severe on the 
abuse of the custom of throwing bouquets to 
dancers and singers. 


There are about two hundred and twenty ves- 


sels employed in the whale fishery out of New 
Bedford, Mass. 


There are 551 rice plantations in Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, each raising at least 
20,000 pounds. 

Chester Jennings, who recently died rich, rose 
from a bootblack to a landlord in the City Hotel, 
New York. 

One third of the families in Louisville, Ky., 
last year, it is said, had no copy of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Gen. Harney expects to terminate the war in 
Florida by spring. 

Thalberg, the pianist, netted six thousand dol- 
lars by three concerts in New York. 

There is some talk of holding a fashion con- 
vention in this city next May. 

The sultan of Tarkey wont have railroads 
established in his dominions. 

Millard has been singing at London concerts 
as Signor Millardi. 

Make not mischief by meddling with other 
men’s business. 

The musquitoes in the Dismal Swamp have 
stings that would pierce ox-hide. 

A lemon has been raised in Bedford county, 
Va., which weighs thirteen ounces. 

A machine has been invented for the laying of 
railroad tracks by steam. 

The total coal shipments of Maryland for the 
season have been so far 650,010 tons. 

A snake with two heads has been caught in 
the town of Tully, in Mississippi. 

Game is plenty in Canada this season. 








Marriages. 


Tn this city, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Duncan Lesalie to 
Mise Elizabeth Talbot. 
By Kev. Dr. Sww, Mr. Benjamin F. Wheeler to Miss 
Sarah EK. Leeds. 
By Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Samuel C. Ware to Miss Har- 
riett M. Swett. 
mh Rev. Pr. Kirk, Mr. Henry M. Bates to Miss Thalia 
. ent. 
By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Abijah C. Stone to Misa Vera 
A. Favor. 
By Kev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Decatur Emerson to Miss 
Sarah Tree. 
By Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Oliver Edwards to Miss Sibbie 
Horn, of Watertown. 
At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Samuel L. 
Leonard to Mrs. Martha A. Maynard, of Waltham. 
At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Cady, Mr. Alexander 
Anderson to Miss Sabrina E. Thorne 
At Dorchester. by Rev. Mr. Tucker, Mr. Thomas Win- 
throp Tucker to Mms Lizzle . Robinson 
At Jamaica Plain, by Kev. Mr Marsh, (haries H. Capen, 
Esq . of Boston, to Misa Eliza D. Stickney 
At Dedham, by Kev. Dr. Burgess, Mr. William B. Fish- 
er, Jr., of Cambrigeport, to Miss Louisa D. Clapp. 
At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Miller, Mr. Ezra Newhall to Miss 
Caroline C. Graham 
At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Winn, Mr. George 8. Hutchins 
to Miss Augusta Foeter. 
At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Pollard, Mr. Nahum Dean to 
Miss Hannah M. Crapo 
At Kichmond, Va.. by Rev Mr. Comings, Mr. Andrew 
J. Simpson to Miss Clarissa A. Mason. 


Deaths. 





In thie city, Mra. Naney Goldsbury, wife of Rev Joho 
Goldsbury, [4; Mre Martha, wife of Mr. Otis William ; 
Mr. William H. Edgeworth, printer, 37; Mrs. Lydia A 
Hogers, 66; Mrs. Mary Searle, 63; Mr. Dexter Blackman, 
25; Mr Patrick Gargano, 49; Mre. Ann Louisa T. Smith ; 
Deacon Daniel E. Powarr, #1; Kev. Shipley Wells Willson ; 
Mrs. Caroline L. Greenwood, 26. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Stephen H. Cleveland, 45; Mrs. 
Hannah C. Pien<. 9) 

At Somerville Mr. Imac Tufte, ®%. 

At South Maiden, Mre. Lydia Nelson, 91 

At Brighton, Mrr. Hannah, wife of the late Rev Samuel 
Gooch, 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Mary H. Moody, 

At Taunton, Mrs. Funice Hodges. 74 

At Worcester, Mr. Alvin Waite, 66; Mr. Greenleaf © 
fanborn, 24 

At New Beford. Miss Piizsbeth Howland, 277 

At Holden, Mr David (Chaffin, 21 

At Onkham. Mises Lorenia Davis, 2 

At Weiifieet, Mr John ¥. Neweomb, 0% 

At Amberst, Mr Seth Smith, #1 

At Northampton, Widow Elizabeth Bartlett. 86 

At Haydeoviile, Mr. Nathan Masoee, @ soldier of the 
Revolution, 91 

At Nantocket. Mre. Hepsibeth Potter, 47, Mr. William 
H. Andrews, 45, Mre. Nabby Bailey, 76, Mre Susman 
Chase, 23: Mr. Charles James, 50 

At South Dartmouth, Mrs. Kebeces Howland, &% 

At Wendell. Mrs. Nancy, widow of the iste Hon. Joshua 
Green, 77 

At Lopdon, Mre Mary, widow of the inte Kirk Boot, 
Eeq., of Boston, © 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} | 
JUST FIFTEEN YEARS AGO. 








BY J. W. WELCA. 


Do you remember, Tom, the spot 
Where oft we used to roam? 

That little cot beneath the trees, 
We called our forest home? 

Ah, yes! I know you'll ne’er forget, 
Wherever you may go, 

That dear old spot we loved so well, 
Just fifteen years ago. 


Do you remember, Tom, the hours 
Which passed so swiftly by? 

How hand-in-hand we often roamed, 
When stars were in the sky? 

Ah me! those days have fled away ; 
We never more shall know 

Such joy and bliss as that we felt 
Just fifteen years ago. 


Last summer-time I wandered, Tom, 
To where we used to play; 

The school-house was not on the hill, 
The brook had dried away ; 

Our childhood’s home had sadly changed, 
The cottage was laid low, 

The faces were not those we knew 
Just fifteen years ago. 


I wandered to the old churchyard, 
And stepped beyond the wall, 

The graves were many, and the grass 
O’er them was thick and tall. 

Upon the stones I read the names 
Of those who slept below; 

And they were names we loved to hear, 
Just fifteen years ago. 


With saddened heart I tarned away, 
And gained the dusty road, 

And from that spot so dear to me, 
With rapid step I strode; 

I could not bear to look around, 
It made me sad to know, 

That all were gone whom we had loved, 
Just fifteen years ago. 


My eyes are wet with tears, Tom, 
They're falling while I write ; 

Friends that I loved are cold in death, 
And I am sad to-night. 

But, Tom, our sorrows soon will end— 
Life’s stream will cease to flow, 

And we shall rest where erst we played, 
Just fifteen years ago. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


“LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT.” 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 








“May I introduce young Floyd to your lady- 
ship? He is very anxious to become acquainted 
with the ‘ beautiful heiress,’ as he calls you.” 

“You may not, Theodore. I have more than 
once told you my opinion of Mr. Floyd, and it 
is still the same. He is not one I should wish to 
number in the list of my acquaintances.” 

‘*O, you are too particular, Constance. Floyd 
is no worse than many others—not half so bad 
as some. Why, if every one noticed trifles as 
you do, what would become of society! We 
should live like hermits.” 

“T am not going to argue with you, Theodore. 
I do not wish for Floyd’s acquaintance, nor do I 
feel pleased with you for attempting to force it 
on me. I should be much better satisfied if I 
saw you less in his company.” 

“Would you, my dear little prudent cousin ? 
Well, I am sorry I cannot gratify your wishes ; 
but being under some obligations to him, and 
also having a very great liking for his most 
agreeable society, I do not feel able to make 
such a sacrifice, even to please your most charm- 
ing ladyship.” And with a low bow, and a 
smile that failed to hide his annoyance, the 
young gentleman turned away, while his place 
was instantly filled by several others, anxious to 
secure the hand of the lady in the next dance. 

But Constance Loudon danced no more that 
night, and though the music swelled louder and 
higher, and the gay assemblage, yielding to its 
influence, gave themselves up to mirth and mer- 
riment, she alone sat pale and thoughtful, her 
mind evidently intent on some thought uncon- 
nected with the scene before her. 

“My child, you must rouse yourself; this will 
never do,”’ whispered her father, at her side. 
“Already your unusual sadness has been com- 
mented upon, and should the cause be suspected, 
you dream not of the mischief it might do. 
Now smile your sweetest, for I am about to 
introduce you to a young friend of mine you 
have never seen. He is very wealthy, and noth- 
ing would please me better than for you to secure 
him ; so look your loveliest,—but that is needless 
advice—you always look lovely.” 

Constance Loudon blushed at her father’s 
compliment, but the color grew still deeper on 
her cheek when she, in a few moments, beheld a 
stranger before her, in whose dark eyes the senti- 
ment seemed echoed. The introduction was 
soon over, and Franklin Reynolds found himself 
seated beside and in deep conversation with the 
most beautiful woman he had ever beheld, before 
he had recovered from his first surprise. 

And while they spoke of Spain and Italy (for 
the gentleman had been a wanderer), he mechan- 
ically answered her questions; for his thoughts 
were not returning to the beauties he had seen in 
other lands, but were fixed on the surpassing 
loveliness that had thus grteted his return, in the 
person of his young countrywoman. And not 
even his fastidious taste could find the least fault 
with either the dress or person of the beautiful 
girl at his side. Her robe of pale blue satin 
suited well the fair complexion and light brown 
hair; and the pearls woven in with the bright 
tresses looked pure and delicate as herself. 
Pearls also were on her neck and arms, and her 
companion could not help, in his own mind, 
comparing her to one herself. “A pearl she is, 
precious, inestimable; or a dewdrop, rather—so 
fresh, so bright, so delicate!” There is no know- 
ing how many more adjectives he would have 
bestowed on her, had not his thoughts been 
rudely interrupted by the approach of Miss 
Maria Howe, the sister of the Theodore we have 
already seen. 

“Why Constance!” she exclaimed, seizing 
both her hands, “what on earth are you hiding 
here for? I have looked all over the room for 
you, and when I asked Theodore, he would not 


| 


| 
tell me where you was; but he said you was | 
sulky about Charley Floyd. Why don’t you let , 


him introduce you? You don’t know what a 
charming fellow Charley is.” 


“And I do not wish to know, Maria,” said | 


Miss Loudon, a little haughtily, at the same 
time withdrawing her hands from the rough 
clasp. 

“Well, don’t be cross, my dear creature ; I 


am all the better pleased if you don’t like him. | 


How magnificently your pearls look! I must 
coax papa for a set just like them for my next 
birthday.” Then lowering her voice to a loud 
whisper: “ Who is that splendid, handsome 
man? Do introduce him, like a darling ?” 

‘Who is Maria dancing with?” asked Mrs. 
Howe of her eldest daughter, as they stood 
together a few minutes after the introduction had 
taken place. 

“T don’t know who he is, but you may feel quite 
easy about it; I saw Uncle Loudon introduce 
him to Constance, and we all know he would 
not do that if he was not ‘an unexceptionable.’ 
I could not help laughing to see how cleverly 
Maria went and took him away just now.” 

«What can make Constance so dull this even- 
ing, Sophia ?”” 

“T don’t know, Iam sure. I think if I had 
such a splendid set of pearls, and that dress, fit 
for a queen, I would not sit in a corner and hide 
it all.” 

“Constance is growing very handsome, So- 
phia. I heard several persons say to-night that 
she is the loveliest woman in the room.” 

“They had not much taste, then, that’s all. 
A little, light-haired, pale-fuced thing, too proud 
or too sulky to speak to a person half the time. 
I hope her pride will have a fall some day.” 

“Your uncle is very rich, Sophia, and that 
alone is sufficient to make people admire Con- 
stance. Your father told me just now that those 
pearls cost more than both yours and Maria’s 
dresses.” 

“ With all her airs and riches, I don’t believe 
she will ever get married,” said Miss Howe, 
spitefully. ‘‘ Would you believe it—she actually 
refused to let Theodore introduce Charles Floyd 
to her, about an hour ago; and Charles is so 
hurt he has not danced since.” 

That Charles Floyd was hurt at Miss Loudon’s 
pointed dislike, and that, too, he was also deeply 
enraged, no one could doubt who had seen him 
meet young Howe, after the latter returned from 
his unsuccessful mission. 

“By heaven! I will make her repent this 
insult!” he exclaimed, his black eyes flashing, 
and his countenance distorted with rage. ‘She 
little thinks that it is in my power to humble her 
pride to the dust; to make her weep tears of 
bitter shame, and to turn all these flattering fools 
into cold-hearted strangers. But it shall be 
done; and this very night, too!” 

“T hope you don’t blame me, Charley. You 
know I did the best I could for you,” said Theo- 
dore Howe, humbly. 

He was evidently frightened at the anger of 
his friend. 

“Blame you!—no, indeed. Iam not such a 
fool as to think you would play me false, when 
you know I have you bound body and soul. O 
no, Master Theodore, I don’t blame you; you 
may rest quite contented.” 

The young man shrunk away and turned pale 
under the piercing look of his friend, and soon 
made an excuse to follow one of his sisters 
across the room. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Loudon was leading 
his daughter to his carriage, when some one 
whispered a few words in his ear. Turning 
deadly pale, he answered, “I will be with you 
in an instant,” at the same time looking eagerly 
round. 

Franklin Reynolds was leaning against the 
doorway, watching the ever-moving crowd that 
filled the rooms, and in an instant he answered 
Mr. Loudon’s look by springing to his side. 

“Take her safe home; I cannot come yet.” 
And before Constance had time to say a word, 
her father was gone, and her hand closely clasped 
in that of her new friend. 

“Do not be frightened,” he whispered, seeing 
how pale she looked ; “do not be at all alarmed. 
Probably some business affair he wished to talk 
over with a friend has detained him.” 

Poor Constance! it was a sad ride for her. In 
vain her companion tried to cheer her, in vain he 
held the little trembling hand in his own, and 
talked about the party they had left, the gaicties 
that were to come—nothing interested her; and 
strive as he might, Franklin Reynolds could not 
banish from his own mind the recollection of her 
father’s blanched and almost paralyzed features 
as he last saw them. 

“T will go back and look for him,” he said, as 
he held her hand for an instant ere they parted. 
“He must come home directly, for you are ill, I 
am afraid.” 

“Go! go! Do not lose a minute! O my 
father!” And with a heart-rending cry, she fell 
senseless at his feet. 

He raised her from the. ground, and bore her 
into the magnificent mansion she called “ home.” 
Gently as a woman he laid her on a sofa, and 
kneeling beside her, removed the down-lined 
hood, the velvet mantle, the numerous wrappings 
that had shielded her from the night air, and 
then as she still laid pale and insensible before 
him, he clasped her hands in his own, called her 
name again and again, and then bent down and 
touched her cheek with his lips. 

It was not until he saw life and sense return- 
ing, that he summoned other assistance ; then 
consigning her to the care of her servants, he 
rushed from the house and sprang into the car- 
riage, still waiting to convey him to the scene of 
the evening’s amusement. Something cold on 
the seat touched his hand; he raised it to the 
light and beheld one of the beautiful pearl brace- 
lets Constance had Worn on her arms that night. 

“‘T will return it to her to-morrow,” he said, 
as he held it almost reverently in his hand. 
“ Bright, beautifal girl, would that I could ban- 
ish the cloud from that fair brow !”’ 

It is well we know not what grief the future 
may have in store for us. Franklin Reynolds 
dreamed a happy dream of the future, as he 


wished it to be, all unconscious that months of 
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anxious sorrow would pass for both ere he again 
met his lovely acquaintance of an hour. 


It was the day after the ball. Mrs. Howe and | 


her daughters were in deep consultation on the 
important subject of dresses to be worn at an 
affair of the same kind to come off on the suc- 


| ceeding evening. The ladies looked the worse — 


for the past night’s dissipation, especially So- | 
phia, who, being very dark, lost all her good | 
looks when deprived of the flush given to her | 


cheek by excitement. 

“I wish I knew what Constance intends wear- 
ing,’”’ exclaimed Maria. “I am half inclined to 
go and consult her, she has such excellent taste.” 

“OQ, don’t do anything of the kind,”’ peevishly 
interrupted her sister. “She is vain enough now, 
goodness knows ; and don’t let us help to flatter 
her any more.” 

“What doI care for her vanity!” exclaimed 
Maria, in her loud, vulgar tones. “ Beautiful as 
Miss Loudon thinks herself, I took that hand- 
some young Reynolds away from her all the 
evening ; and if she thinks it interesting to sit 
still at a party and look so disconsolate, all the 
better for us; perhaps she will find out by-and- 
by, that people are not fond of sitting in a corner 
talking to a little pale-faced girl, even if she does 
wear satin and pearls. But I care more about 
my dress than I do about her;,so do tell me 
something, mama. What shall it be trimmed 
with? How shall the sleeves be made?) What 
shall I wear in my hair? This is the largest 
assembly yet this year, and I have set my heart 
on looking my best.” 

“Tam sorry for that,” said Mr. Howe, as he 
entered the room where his wife and daughters 
were sitting. 

“Why, papa! what is the mattert How pale 
you look!” exclaimed the girls. 

“Mr. Howe, tell me, quick. You know my 
nerves cannot bear suspense.” And Mrs. Howe 
herself turned pale at the evident consternation 
expressed in her husband’s countenance. 

“« My dear, it is very sad news. Your brother 
is dead!” 

“Uncle Loudon dead!” exclaimed Sophia, 
remembering with some little feeling of remorse 
the ill-wishes she had bestowed on her cousin 
within the past twenty-four hours. 

“My brother dead! O dear, how will my 
nerves ever be able to go through so much! I 
am quite confident I shall not be able to go near 
the house.” And the delicate lady lifted her 
hand to her eyes and sighed heavily. 

““No going to the ball now, I suppose !”” Maria 
exclaimed, in a tone of angry impatience, as she 
tossed the gay silk dress on to the carpet, and 
pushed it from her with her foot. ‘I never set 
my mind on anything yet that I was not disap- 
pointed in it. The idea of wearing black, and 
not going to any more parties all this winter! 
But do tell us what was the matter, papa. Un- 
cle seemed well enough last night.” 

“T cannot tell you, indeed,” said Mr. Howe, 
seeing that they were all waiting for an answer. 

“He was found dead in his room this morn- 
ing. But that is not all. It seems his affairs 
are in a dreadfal state, rich as all thought him. 
His debts cannot possibly be paid unless Doug- 
lass and Constance give up their mother’s prop- 
erty that was settled on them. But of course 
they wont do that. They will probably stay 
where they are, and the rents of the other houses 
will be more than enough to maintain them 
comfortably.” 

“Tam very glad she wont want to come here, 
for I could not bear to have her forever lecturing 
me,” said Miss Sophia; ‘and we should never 
be able to make her know her place in the 
house.” 





“Sad business this of Loudon’s,” said Mr. 
Chipman to his friend, Mr. Brown, as he entered 
the office of the latter some days after the death 
of the merchant. 

“Yes, very sad business—particularly those 
who will lose by his carelessness.” 

Mr. Brown was decidedly out of humor. 

“Are you one of them?” quietly asked Mr. 
Chipman. “TI thought the children had given 
up their property to satisfy the creditors.” 

“So they have ; but I still lose some hundreds. 
It is too bad that people should be so deceived. 
I never dreamed that Loudon was speculating so 
deeply.” 

“ Who first found out that he was so involved ? 
It seems there is a great mystery about the cause 
of his death; and Caleb Smith told me yester- 
day that if he had lived a few weeks longer, he 
would have realized an immense fortune.” 

“T know nothing about that,” said Mr. Brown, 
impatiently. ‘ Young Floyd told me the night 
of the assembly that Loudon was out of his 
depth, and to look sharp after him, and I lost no 
time in taking his advice; but I was not the 
only one that came upon him that night.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Brown. I am very sorry 
indeed for your losses.” And with a strange 
smile on his countenance, the old gentleman 
walked off. 

“That young Loudon is a fine fellow. I 
think I must do something for him. There are 
not many lads now-a-days that would give up 
such a fine property to pay their fathers’ debts. 
Yes, I must help him. Of course, the Howes 
will take care of his sister.” 





“Don’t fear for me, Douglass; you have no 
idea how skilful I am with my needle. And | 
then you know, at the worst, I could go out as 
a governess. But I will maintain my freedom | 


as long as I can,” she added, laughing. 

“But it will be so long before I can send you 
anything, or even hear from you. I feel half 
inclined sometimes to refuse Mr. Chipman’s 
offer, and try what I can do here in the city.”’ 


“« My dear brother, you will do nothing of the | 


kind. Mr. Chipman is a kind friend, and you 








| 
| 


| 
| 


must not displease him. I tel} you again, don’t | 


fear for me.”’ 

The fond brother looked doubtfully at the little 
white hands clasping his own; and as he twined 
his fingers in her soft curls and kissed her cheek, 
he would fain have tried to persuade her to con- 
sent to his remaining ; but girlish as Constance 
Loudon looked, and young as she was in reality, 


| 
| 
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| 








there were more firmness and good sense in that | 
pretty head than many gave her credit for, and 


Douglass yielded to her arguments. 

The parting was hard, but she bravely strug- 
gled with her sorrow and talked gaily of the time 
when he would return. 


“Two years are not much when they are | 


passed, you know, Douglass ; and I shall be all 
the time thinking of those beautiful birds you 
promised to bring me. They shall help to adorn 
that beautiful little cottage we are to have when 
you return; and be sure you don’t forget to 
make plans of all the pretty pagodas and tem- 
ples you see, for my garden is to be laid out after 
the most approved Eastern fashion.” 





“Could you not give me something more for 
these, Mrs. M. ? They have double the work 
in them that the last had.”’ 

“No, miss, I cannot afford to give you any 
more for them. I can get plenty of young 
women who would be glad to do them at that 
price.” 

There was a great contrast in the speakers. 
The first, a fair, delicate girl, exquisitely beauti- 
ful, with large blue eyes and bright curls cluster- 
ing beneath the plain mourning bonnet. She 
blushed deeply as her employer laid the paltry 
sum on the counter before her, and there were 
heavy drops in the blue eyes; but the lady was 
gazing at the snowy little hand gathering up the 
coin, and did not watch the effect of her words. 

“Do you wish to have some more, miss, at 
that price ?” 

“Yes; I can do no better, I suppose.” 

There was a very hopeless sound in those 
words. Poor Constance! The very sight of the 
vulgar, showy Mrs. M—— made her heart sink. 
Both wore mourning, but the contrast was great 
between the costly garments of the ono, and the 
plain and rather shabby attire of the other, as 
great as between the blue eyes of the girl and 
the sharp black ones of her companion. Con- 
stance always thought there was some connection 
between those eyes and the glittering black beads 
that adorned Mrs. M——’s rich head-dress. 

“O, Mrs. M——, what have you got new to 
show us this morning ?”” 

There could be but one such voice in New 
York, and Constance turned and found herself 
face to face with her cousins. 

Scornfully they glanced at her from head to 
foot, and passed on to the end of the store; and 
just as proudly she returned their looks and 
stepped out on to the pavement. A carriage 
stood before the door—an elegant carriage—even 
the rich Mr. Howe’s,—and lounging listlessly on 
the soft cushions was a figure she recognized at 
a glance. 

Don’t hurry away with such bitter thoughts in 
your heart, beautiful Constance! One glance 
from you, one whisper that you were near, and 
that handsome face would no longer wear its 
weary, indifferent expression. Gladly, thank- 
fully would the occupant of that carriage have 
supported your trembling steps to your humble 
home, even though your dress is shabby, your 
gloves not new, and your bonnet so plain. 
Fondly would he wrap that magnificent velvet 
cloak around your slender, ill-clad form, and, 
safely sheltered in his arms, bear you far from 
the sneers and scorn of cold-hearted relatives. 

“Who is that girl, Mrs. M ?” asked So- 
phia Howe, in her most disdainful tone. ‘ She 
looks as if she thought herself very pretty.” 

“She is one of my embroiderers, miss. How 
do you like this collar? It is something quite 
new, I can assure you.” 

“It is very pretty indeed; but I wish you 
would tell me who that girl is. I feel quite 
amused at the recollection of her stately air— 
quite queenly, I declare.” 

“T only know she is a poor girl that works for 
a living, and I am sure she has no reason to give 
herself airs.” 

“O, I did not know but you might know 
something of her.—I will take that collar and 
sleeves, Mrs. M——, and those two handker- 
chiefs; and you can put it all down to papa’s 
account.” 

“Didn’t I question her nicely 2” whispered 
Sophia to her sister, as they went towards the 
shop door. 

“Yes; but who would have thought of meet- 
ing her here? I hope fe did not see her from 
the carriage. We wont say anything about it at 
home. Mama would want to have her adver- 
tised if she thought she was in the city.” 

Little did they think that the cunning Mrs. 
M—— had guessed their secret. 

“1 thought I knew that girl’s face, and now I 
remember it is that rich Miss Loudon, that used 
to drive past in her father’s splendid carriage. 
She was always a proud thing, and it serves her 
right to have a fall.”’ 











“Dear heart, miss, you will spoil your pretty 
eyes if you sit there crying so.””. And the kind- 
hearted Englishwoman, who had taken a great 
fancy to her pretty boarder, almost cried from 
sympathy. 

Poor Constance had stitched away for several 
hours, vainly trying to drive away the sad 
thoughts occasioned by the events of the morn- 
ing; and at last, sickened at the sight of the 
glossy cotton fabric, the bright silken threads 
and the flowers her skilful fingers had created, 
she covered her face with her hands and wept 
bitter tears of sorrow and wounded feelings. 

It was something unusual for Mrs. Simmons to 
see her quiet boarder so dreadfully agitated, and 
she attempted to console her in her own fashion. 

“Don’t cry, there’s a dear—there be some- 
thing good in store for ’ee yet.””. And then in 
her rough but kind-hearted way, she informed 
the young girl that her husband's sister, who was 
married and settled in a little country village, a 
“long way off,”’ had come on a visit to her, and 
that said sister had told her they needed a teacher 
in the place where she came from, and both had 
decided that it would be worth while for her to 
return with Mrs. Baker, who very kindly offered 
to defray her expenses on the way. 

It was too good an offer to be refused, and the 
next day saw Constance on her way to P——, 
in company with the good-natured old lady, who 
felt no little pride at having brought a teacher, 








and such a teacher, all the way from the city. 
It was not without a pang that she bade fare 


| well to the home of her youth, that, uncon- 


sciously, had become dearer to her than ever 
lately ; but stifling all regrets, she bravely kept 


| on her way. 


“Why should I think of him?” she asked 
herself. “ Why feel sorrowful at leaving the 
place where he dwells? Long since has he for- 
gotten the acquaintance of a night, nor would | 
have him see me now, to pass me by unrecog: 
nized, or with the cold look that others have 
adopted.” 

And yet as they drove down that great thor- 
oughfare, on their way to take the cars, Con- 
stance could not avoid casting anxious giances 
at the passing crowds, and once drew back 
ashamed, as a figure appeared at a distance, 
somewhat resembling the one she sought. Again, 
when geated in the cars, she eagerly watched the 
crowds of people passing to and fro, but the 
whistle blew, the bell rang, and with one last 
despairing look, she leaned back on the seat, and 
they were off. 





“ Reynolds, I have come to bid you good-by ; 
T leave New York in an hour,” exclaimed Theo- 
dore Howe, as he abruptly entered his friend's 
sitting-room at the fashionable hotel where he 
boarded. 

“Leave New York! Why, what has caused 
that sudden resolution ?” said Frank, as he threw 
down the book he had been reading, and advane- 
ing to the young man, took his hands in his, 
and looked searchingly in his pale and troubled 
countenance. 

“Don’t ask me, Frank—don’t look at me— 
don’t speak to me! Jam ruined, and another 
day here would see me in a prison.” 

““My poor fellow, you are ill; you cannot 
travel with such a pulse as this; you had better 
let me prescribe for you, and then tell me what 
the trouble is.”’ 

“Tt is too late, Frank. I have often longed 
to tell you what a tangled net I was in; but you 
cannot help me now. I am ruined! Yes—do 
not start—ruined body and soul; and Charles 
Floyd has done it! You must go to the house and 
tell them I am gone away; but say no more.” 

“And your mother—what shall I say to her?” 

“Don’t speak of her!—don’t! don’t!" And 
the wretched young man groaned aloud, and sank 
heavily on the sofa. 

“Look up here, Theodore ; don’t give way. 
Is it absolutely necessary that you should leave 
the city at once ?” 

“ Yes—at once—this minute!” he exclaimed, 
starting to his feet, and brushing away the tears 
that fond recollections had occasioned. 

“Very well, then, I will go with you. It mat- 
ters little to me where I spend this spring and 
summer, and we may as well journey together. 
You can tell me at your leisure what it is you 
fear, and perhaps we can get you out of the 
scrape.” 








The good folks of P- were not a little sur- 
prised, and some of them not very well pleased, 
at the appearance of the new teacher, for the 
teacher she was; the trustees of the school hav- 
ing eagerly caught at the chance of securing the 
services of one blessed with so superior an edu- 
cation. Some of the farmers’ wives thought she 
was too young and giddy to take charge of so 
many children; some found fault with her deli- 
cate hands and lady-like appearance, prophesying 
that she would set the girls all crazy afier the 
fashions, while a few rejoiced that their children 
would at last have a competent teacher. Among 
the latter was sturdy old farmer Morris, who, 
shaking Constance heartily by the hand, said : 

“ We want a teacher real bad, ma’am. The 
youngsters is running wild all over the district ; 
and if you will stay and train ’em a little, we'll 
do all we can for you.” 

And so in a few days our heroine found herself 
installed mistress of the pretty little willow-shadcd 
school house, surrounded by twenty or thirty rosy, 
country children, and in a fair way to find employ- 
ment for her leisure hours. 

li was not long in becoming known in the vil- 
lage that the new mistress was a skilful milliner, 
and anxious to make her gains as large as possi- 
ble, she worked almost day and night. But it 
was foreign to her nature to make such exer- 
tions, and the pale cheek grew paler, the heavy 
eyelids drooped lower, the little hands became 
yet more transparent; still she murmured not. 

There resided at P—— a family by the name 
of Wiswell, and having seen Constance at meet 
ing, they were much pleased with her appear- 
ance, and invited her to their home. They were 
people above the ordinary class of society in the 
place, and a warm friendship grew up between 
them and the lonely orphan girl, who, they felt, 
was not in her own sphere. 

The tears rushed to Mrs. Wiswell’s cyes, as 
she beheld the eager delight with which Con- 
stance opened the piano—the first she had beheld 
since her father died—and touched the keys, like 
old friends. 

“You play beantifully, my dear,” said the kind 
ady, coming and laying her hand upon the soft 
curls that fell over the black dress of her young 
acquaintance, almost to her waist. “ No one has 
touched the instrument since my daughter mar- 
ried and went to Washington; but you must 
come every day and amuse yourself. Your life 
is a hard one, for one so youny and fair, and I 
would fain do all in my powcr to render it pleas 
anter for you.” 

The friendship thus begun increased to the 
warmest regard, as time unfolded the character 
of the parties, and Constance repaid the sympa 
thy bestowed on her by striving to supply the 
places of the absent son and daughter—the one, 
a rising young lawyer, the other, the wife of a 
wealthy Southerner, but both residing in Wach- 
ington, far from their old home. 

“We could not refuse to let them go, nor 
could we give up the dear old place for the di» 
comforts of a city life; so in the winter we pay 
them a visit at my daughter's elegant city resi- 
dence, and when summer comes they spend a 
month with us. They always bring a party of 
friends with them, and this time there is a lite 
stranger added to the number. ‘A little beauty’ 
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my daughter writes she is, ‘and the very image 


of grandma’.’” 


“Not dead?” screamed Mrs. Howe. “ Don’t 
tell me that! It cannot be. O, my boy! my 
boy!” 
last, and the mother fell insensible to the ground. 

“ Better dead than disgraced,” said the father, 
in his bitter agony. 

He alone knew the extent of his boy’s shame ; 
he alone had read the words of repentance and 
farewell. 

“ God forgive me, but I cannot, will not par- 
don that treacherous villain who has murdered 
him!” 

And long in after years, when steeped in crime 
and shame, did the remembrance of the unfortu- 
nate youth he had led away and destroyed rise 
up to overwhelm Charles Floyd with remorse 
and horror. He saw him as the lively, easily- 
deceived boy, taking his first lessons in iniquity ; 
at first startled and afraid, then gradually becom- 
ing familiar with sin, one by one committing 
deeds that placed him slowly and surely in the 
power of his destroyer. Lastly came the crimi- 
nal act that had driven him from his home and 
friends, to die of sorrow, anxiety and shame in 
a distant city, with no mother near to bless her 
penitent child, no father to whisper forgiveness 
to his erring son. Yet not alone did Theodore 
Howe spend the last few days of suffering that 
terminated his ill-spent life. There was one, 
unconnected, save by ties of pity and friendship, 
who never left him night or day, and who, when 
all was over, faithfully performed the last requests 
of the unfortunate young man. 

“ Send to my mother my watch, my rings, and 
my likeness. Poor mother! she will shed bitter 
tears over the last gifts of her unworthy son. 
And Frank, when I am gone, and you once 
more go out into the society you have abandoned 
for my sake, promise me that you will try to find 
Constance. We have ill-used and neglected her, 
and I have insulted her more than once. But 
Constance is good—not worldly and hard-hearted 
like my own poor sisters; and I feel that she 
bears me no malice. It has grieved me some- 
times to think that she might be in poverty and 
distress, without a friend to comfort her; but, 
Frank, if you ever find her and Douglass, you 
will be kind to them for my sake. Give her my 
desk and the letter that is in it, and ask her to 
grant the forgiveness I have begged.” 





“My dear, how happy you look. Has Farmer 
Morris sent you another complimentary letter— 
or have you received half a dozen new scholars ?” 

“O, neither one, dear Mrs. Wiswell; not any 
thing about the school,’ exclaimed Constance, 
as she threw herself on the sofa, and her hat on 
the floor. ‘But O, I am so happy!” And to 
prove it, she burst into tears. 

“My dear child, this is a strange wi} to con- 
vince me of your happiness, and I feel half 
inclined to scold you for walking so fast this 
warm day.” 

“Scold me as much as you like, dear Mrs. 
Wiswell—I deserve it all for crying when I have 
received such good news from my darling brother. 
A long, long letter ; and the first one, too.” 

“And I have news for you, dear,” said the 
lady, after she had congratulated her young 
friend on the joyful surprise she had received. 
“My son and daughter are coming home next 
week, and as your holidays commence on Mon- 
day, we wish you to come and spend the time 
with us. It will be much pleasanter than pass- 
ing your time at your dull boarding-house, as 
they bring a large party with them; and I also 
want to show them that I don’t find P—— such 
a desert as they seem to imagine I must.” 

Three days after, Constance was told she was 
the owner of a beautiful little room, where every- 
thing that could please or amuse her had been 
carefully placed. Pictures were hung on the 
delicately papered walls, books in profusion were 
on the table and in the cases. Within the large 
window on either side were the flowers she had 
loved best—not choice and costly exotics, but 
mignionette, heliotrope, and sweet-smelling gera- 
niums, Very delicate and beautiful were the 
lace curtains that draperied the one large win- 
dow, and outside bloomed a profusion of garden 
flowers, filling the air with fragrance. 

“‘ Here you are to feel yourself at home,” said 
her kind hostess ; ‘and the room is yours as 
long as you please to call it such. But come,” 
she continued, seeing the tears rising in the 
young girl’s eyes, at the sight of a chamber 
recalling memories of her early days ; “come, I 
have not shown you half my preparations.” 
And in the inspection of the good lady’s hospi- 
table preparations, her painful emotions passed 
away. 

The following evening the guests arrived, and 
Mrs. Wiswell, guessing something of her young 
favorite’s state of mind, stole a few minutes 
from the parlor to seek her. 

“Not to-night, dear friend; not to-night,”’ 
Constance pleaded, when her hostess wished her 
to come and see the strangers. “Ido not feel 
able to see them to-night.” 

“ As you wish, my darling,’ was her answer, 
as she cast an admiring glance on the lovely 
girl, looking more beautiful than usual in her 
black crape dress, without adorning or ornament. 
“Twill not ask you to come out among us this 














| you can judge for yourselves.” 
And the poor weak nerves gave way at | 


“0, you don’t know what an angel mama’s 
protege is,” exclaimed the same lady the next 
morning, as the party assembled in the cool pleas- 
ant breakfast room. ‘“ But here she comes, and 
And the door 
opened to admit Mrs. Wiswell and Constance. 

One glance told Constance that a large party 
was assembled ; and then all others passed from 


her sight, and she saw but one, while dizzy with | 


surprise and pleasure, she was scarcely conscious 


| that he had sprung forward and caught her hand 


in his own, and was speaking hurried words of 
mingled delight and astonishment. 

“T said you must help me to cheer and enliven 
Mr. Reynolds’s gloomy brow, and you have done 
so already,” laughed the gay young wife, when 


the unexpected scene was explained, and the | 


party seated at the breakfast table. 

“T fear all my nice little plans for securing 
you for my sister will be dreadfully disarranged 
by this unfortunate meeting,” she whispered to 
Constance, as a few hours afterwards they were 
all wandering about the gardens. “ Even now I 
can see the change your presence has made in 
him; and look! here he comes to seek you.” 

It was part of Constance’s nature to be pain- 


fully sensitive to ridicule or remark, and she | 


shrawk with horror from the idea of having 
strangers comment on her thoughts or actions. 
This feeling, joined to the remarks of her com- 
panion, induced her to abruptly turn away, and 
leave the garden by a different path, and also to 
avoid being alone with Mr. Reynolds for the 
next three days. 

At the end of that time, hurt at her shyness, 
and resolved to know the cause of it, he watched 
until she left the house in company with Mrs. 
Wiswell and her little grand-daughter, and then 
instantly joined them, as if to share their daily 
walk. But ere Constance was aware of it, they 
were alone, and walking under the shadow of the 
“grand old trees,” the pride and beauty of the 
place, and Reynolds was questioning her very 
anxiously and earnestly as to the cause of her 
coolness. 

Useless was it for Constance to plead propri- 
ety as her excuse ; equally useless was it for her 
to plead her poverty as a reason for refusing his 
offer of heart and hand. 

“Tam rich, dearest—rich as the utmost ambi- 
tion could desire ; and I need some kind adviser 
to enable me to be a faithful steward of the wealth 
committed to my charge. But, Constance, my 
wealth is valueless in my eyes, if you refuse to 
share it with me. For months this has been my 
hope; for months I have shrined you in my 
heart as some fair saint, and day and night 
have looked forward to this hour. Constance, 
that one evening we spent together, was the 
making or marring of my happiness in this 
world.” 

Need we tell the fair girl’s answer ; the joy of 
her faithful admirer, who had so steadily loved 
and kept her in remembrance ; or her happiness 
when, clasped to his heart, she heard herself 
called in fondest tones “ his own,” “his betroth- 
ed,” and knew that henceforth her path through 
life would be smoothed and made pleasant by 
his love? 

“Do you remember these, Constance ?” asked 
her lover, one morning, as he unclasped a rich 
case and displayed a set of pearls of great beauty 
and value. 

“My dear father’s last gift!’ she exclaimed. 
“How many recollections they recall!’ And 
tears, purer and brighter than the jewels them- 
selves, filled the blue eyes. ‘ How did they come 
in your possession ?- And where was my missing 
bracelet found ?”’ 

“The necklace and one bracelet I saw ata 
jeweller’s one day, and recognized as the mates 
of the one I had.” And the story was told, care- 
fully and tenderly, of how and when he had 
gained possession of it. ‘I bought them imme- 
diately, and have kept them ever since to return 
to you.” 

“Many sad remembrances are connected with 
these beautiful pearls—my poor father having 
bought them for me to wear that night, to give 
his friends a false idea of the state of his affairs ; 
but I will banish all unpleasant ideas about 
them, and henceforth view them only as precious 
tokens of vour love and kindness.” 

It created quite a sensation in P. when the 
good people heard that their pretty young teacher 
was engaged to a wealthy young gentleman from 
New York, and that she was to be married early 
in the ensuing winter. Franklin had pleaded for 
an earlier day, but Constance was immovable, 
and Mrs. Wiswell argued for her. 

“Let her remain with me a little longer,” the 
good lady said; ‘“‘you can go home and make 
all your arrangements, and when I take her to 
Washington in the winter, come then and claim 
her.” 

In vain he told her he “had no arrangements 


to make,”’ that even their future home could be 
completed without his presence, so great is the 
power of wealth. 

“Don’t think of it,” was her answer. ‘Go 
yourself; see to everything, arrange everything, 
let no one’s taste but your own decorate the 
home you would prepare for your bride. Iam 
an old woman now, and many long years have 
passed since I entered a bride into the little cot- 
tage in which my first married years were spent, 
but I knew that to A’s kindness my comforts were 





| [Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
THERE are passages in the unwritten history 


| insight into their feelings and characters, than the 
greatest of their public acts. The softer parts of 


the clamor of contending armies on the battle- 
field, or in the mighty debates of the Senate on 


every man of eminence, be he soldier or states- 
| man, which penetrate the exterior of his soul, 
and reveal the qualities which have hitherto been 
hidden. Unfortunately these occurrences are 
usually passed over by the historian as compar- 
atively worthless, and are lost, unless chance 
rescues them. They certainly aid materially in 
| forming our judgment of the characters of the 
| great, and should be preserved with the same 
| care as other historical matters. Of this kind is 
the one here related. 

Napoleon, whose fame was not yet in its zenith, 
had undertaken his project of the invasion of 
| England. The camp was established at Bou- 
logne, and daily was heard the sound of hammer 
and saw, as the work of constructing boats for 
the passage of the Channel went on. The blast 
of the bugle and the roll of the drum were heard 
at every hour of the day, as new recruits were 
being drilled, and thousands of soldiers perfected 
inthe art of war. All wasaction and enthusiasm ; 
veterans who had followed the First Consul in 
all his campaigns, and young men who had 
never witnessed a battle, worked together with 
the same spirit of devotion to their cause and to 
their general, and everywhere was heard the note 
of preparation. The English fleet cruised con- 
stantly in the Channel, but the French were 
defended by heavy batteries, and feared nothing. 





Upon one occasion, a boat from one of the 
English frigates had ventured too near the French 
fortifications, and with the prospect of immediate 
destruction,the English sailors who manned it were 
compelled to surrender. They were placed un- 
der charge of a guard, and throughout the day 
were permitted to stroll along the beach, or mount 
the heights which towered to a considerable dis- 
tance above the sea. One of them, a slightly 
built man of not more than twenty years of age, 
seemed greatly dejected, and oppressed by mel- 
ancholy. He spoke to no one, but seemed wholly 
absorbed by the contemplation of the loneliness 
of his situation. 

Every morning he would climb to the greatest 
elevation of the heights, and seat himself upon 
the edge of the cliff. There he would wait till 
the morning breeze blew fresh and strong down 
the Channel, and when it had lifted the impene- 
trable curtain of fog which had settled during the 
night, he would eagerly strain his eyes to catch 
a glimpse of the chalky cliffs of Dover which 
loomed indistinctly through the haze at a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. There was his home—there 
was the scene of his boyhood’s sports, and there 
he had left the only relative he could claim on 
earth, his mother. It was agonizing to him to 
think that his native country was in sight, that he 
could almost discern the cottage which he called 
home, but that he was a closely watched captive, 
soon to be immured in a prison to await the release 
which he could only expect at the close of a long 
and tedious war. ‘The waves which rolled down 
the Channel and floated the ships of his country- 
men, whose white sails greeted his eye, seemed 
to sound against the beach with a prophetic tone, 
and but increased his dejection. 

As he wound his way up the ascent one morn- 
ing, closely followed by his guard, the latter 
said: 

“ Make the most of the day, comrade, for to- 
morrow you are all to be contined in the old bar 
racks yonder.” 

He had expected this for several days, and it 
only strengthened a half-formed resolution to make 
an endeavor to escape while yet he might. 

“Why is this to be done?” he asked. 

“ T suppose the captain thinks you have had 
liberty long enough,” said the soldier, who had 
little relish for his task of guarding the captive. 

The prisoner said nothing, but took his seat as 
usual, and cast his eyes along the beach which 
lay far below him. As he sat thus, absorbed in 
thought, he perceived a quantity of wicker grass, 
which is commonly used in the construction of 
baskets, growing at the base of a large rock on 
which his feet rested. Carefully slipping down 
the face of the cliff, he secured a quantity sufficient 
for his purpose, and quickly ascended to his seat. 
Reseating himself, he quietly went to work, twist- 
ing the long blades of grass, and placing them 
crosswise upon each other, as if weaving a mat or 
some like article. 

The guard now approached him, and after 
watching his movements for some moments, said : 

“What strange toy do you fashion there, 
comrade ?” 

“Tris a little boat, which I mean to commit to 
the waves, after I have finished it, and with freight 
to balance it, perhaps it may ride the stormy 
waves in safety, and land on the other side of the 
Channel.” 








The soldier smiled at what he deemed the | 


| THE PRISONER OF BOULOGNE. | 


of most illustrious men which give us a deeper | 


the human mind are not called into action amid | 


bar. But there are incidents in the life of almost | 











| not be mistaken. 


and his heart beat with uncontrollable emotion 
at the thought. The risk was great—if dis- 
covered, he might be shot—but he was following 
the impulse of his heart—he was striving for 
liberty, and like any one ina similar situation, 
he was ready and willing to peril his life for it. 

He walked cautiously under the shadow of the 
cliff for some moments, until he had arrived at a 
place sufficiently distant from the nearest battery. 
Then, with a hastily uttered prayer, he gave his 
frail bark a push, and leaping into it he aban- 
doned himself to the winds and waves. 

The next half hour was spent in agonizing sus- 
pense. But he was not thus to escape. Slowly, 
but as surely as if directed by the hand of fate, 
his bark coasted along the shore until opposite 
the battery. His heart sank within him, as he 
saw the attention of the gunners directed towards 
him, and soon loud shouts came sounding over 
the water. A boat put off from the shore, manned 
by sturdy rowers. Swiftly it approached him, 
onward they came, wearer and nearer. The 
poor sailor could see the forms of men upon the 
deck of a large English frigate that was riding 
at anchor; he could see the English flag waving 
at her stern, but it was denied to him to gain its 
protection. The boat drew up to him—stout 
arms hurried him isto it—and as they rowed to- 


| wards the shore, his glance fell upon the little 


wicker craft which was slowly filling with water, 
and he wished himself in it to share its fate. 
Heart-sick, with hope deferred, he was march- 
ed towards the prison where he was to lie—how 
long? Butere they had attained half the dis- 
tance, they were met by a staff of officers, preceded 
by one whose figure, as he sat on his horse, could 
It was Napoleon. He reined 
his horse in by the group of men, and in quick 


| accents inquired the meaning of the scene. 


The foremost man briefly related to him the 
story of the young sailor, and his attempt to 
escape. 

“How,” said Napoleon, “did he intend to 


| escape in a frail vessel like that ?” 


“ He did, sire,” replied the man. 

The “man of destiny” gave an ejaculation of 
wonder and astonishment, and turned his gaze 
to the prisoner. The latter had removed his 
cap, but looked unwaveringly into his face. 

“ How is this, sir?” said the former. “ What 
motive prompted you to risk your life thus? 
Are your affections for things of this world so 
few that you are willing to do this rash act 1” 

«« Ah, sire,” replied the man, “ there is one in 
my native cottage, whose heart would break did 
I not come back. What risk is there too great 
for me to run, so that I may hope to see my last 
friend on earth, my mother, once more? It was 
for this that I dared to venture in that worthless 
bark, and this it was that sustained me.” 

Admiration was plainly visible in the face of 
the consul, as he hastily wrote a line on the leaf 
of apocket-book, and tearing it out, handed it to 
the prisoner, together with two gold Napoleons. 

“Captain of the guard,” said he, “ release 
this man, and see that he is conveyed to yonder 
frigate. He has anoble spirit beneath his rough 
exterior, and is an example worthy of our 
imitation.” 

Then turning to his staff, he said : 

“Gentlemen, a noble mother must have borne 
so brave a son!” 

How strongly does a fact like the above set 
forth the character of Napoleon in a more pleas- 
ing light! Struck by the noble devotion of the 
brave son to his mother, he could turn aside from 
all the preparatigns of a mighty military move- 
ment, and accord to an humble individual the 
praise and reward that were justly his due. The 
general of the age—the man who swayed the des- 
tinies of Europe, and whose unfathomable mind 
was even then oceupied in planning and calcula- 
ting—the idol of the French, was merged for a 
moment into the man. ‘The poet Campbell has 
made this incident the theme of one of his most 
beautiful poems. 


+2coe + 
HARD ON HORSEFLESH. 


The Louisville Democrat records the fuct that 
a gentleman from the country made a bet a few 
days since, that his two year old colt, green from 
the pasture, could travel, in harness, twenty 
miles in two hours—the trial to be made on a cer- 
tain morning, between the hours of five and ten 
o’clock. ‘The owner, having more confidence in 
his own management of the colt than in any one 
else, made the trial, and easily won the wager. 
The horse, we learn, bore up gallantly under the 
drive, and performed the feat, with ease, fiftcen 
or eighteen minutes inside the time. He was af- 
terwards sent to his owner’s home in the country, 
some eighteen miles from where the race was 
ended. 

Commenting on this cruel feat, the Democrat 
exclaims: “ Good colt, that!’ Wesay yes—a 
very good colt—altogether too good to have such 
an owner. Anybody that would drive a two 
year old colt twenty miles in an hour and three- 
quarters, don’t deserve to be the owner of horse- 
flesh. ‘‘ Them’s our sentiments.” 


——_+ 2 —______ 


DOG STUNG TO DEATH BY BEES. 


A western paper gives an account of a dog 
who was chained very near a bees’ hive, which so 
enraged the multitudinous popniation that they 
sallied out en masse, and, ina twinkling, literally 
transferred the seat of the hive from the cone of 
straw to the mastiff’s body. It was in vain that 
the generous animal attempted to defend himself 
from such ferocious and unwonted foes; every 
time he opened his mouth, the bees descended 
his throat in hundreds, burying their stings in 





Housetwife's Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union ) 


| Labor-saving Soap. 

Dissolve a quarter of a pound of lime in a gallon of cold 
water, then take off the clear; dissolve half a pound of 
sal soda ina quart of water, and mix it with the clear 

| lime water. One pound of brown soap dissolved in a gal- 
| lon of water is then to be added to the clear liquor formed 
| with the sal soda and lime water, and this forms the soap 

| This soft soap is excellent for boiling white linens; it re- 
| moves all grease that is in them, because it contains an 


| excess of caustic lve. About one quart of it ts sufficient 


| for boiling clothes in a ten-gallon wash kettle. A quan- 
| tity of this may be made up and kept for constant use. 





The Sick-Room. 

The progress of science has taught us that alr and 
cleanliness are quite as necessary to abate illness as to 
maintain health. Frequent changes of linen and thor- 
| ough ablution will mitigate the severity of any feverish 
attack, and contribute greatly to recovery. Vinegar in 
tepid water, or a little eau-decologue thrown Into it, is 
most refreshing, besides lessening the danger of cold. 
The same linen should never be worn during a consecu- 
tiveday and night, unless in cases of extreme iliness, 
when it is dangerous to move the patient. 





For Scalds or Burns. 

Take soot from a chimney where wood is burned, rub it 
fine, and mix one part soot to three parts or nearly so of 
hog’s lard, fresh butter, or any kind of fresh grease that is 
not salted ; spread this on linen or muslin, or any cotton 
cloth. If in very extensive burns or sealds, the cloth 
should be torn into strips before putting over the scald 
Tet the remedy be freely and fally applied, so as to per- 
fectly cover all the burned parts. 

Delicate Perfumery. 

Immerse any of the odoriferous flowers in olive oil, in 
a close jar, for about thirty hours, and the mass becomes 
thoroughly charged with the perfume. Then pour in an 
equal quantity of spirit, and occasionally, from day to 
day, shake the mass thoroughly. Lastly, when it is euffl- 
ciently charged with the volatile aroma, strain and decant 





into phials. 





To clean Wall Paper. 

Soiled wall papers may be made to look as well almost 
as new in most cases, by the following expedient: take 
about two quarts of wheat bran, tie it in a bundle in 
coarse flannel, and rub it over the paper. It will cleanse 
the whole paper of all description of dirt and spots, better 
than any other means that can be used. 





Cooling Drink. 

Pare two lemons, taking off the inner or white skin as 
well as the outside, slice thin and pour over them a pint 
of boiling water. When cold, strain through a linen cloth, 
add loaf sugar to taste, the less the better, so that it is 
palatable. Invalids in fever will find this cooling and 
refreshing. 


Buckwheat Cakes. 

To every three bushels of buckwheat, add one of good 
heavy oats; grind them together as if there was only 
buckwheat; thus will you have cakes always light and 
always brown, to say nothing of the greater digestibility, 
and the lightening of spirits, which are equally certain. 





Soup. 








Meat for soup should not be very fat, and let it be care- 
fully observed, that what is most desirable, is long and 
slow boiling; the juice is thus all extracted, and a far 
better dish obtained than by a rapid process. 





Washing Flannel. 

Use only white soap in washing flannel, and never let 
the water be very hot, lest you shrink the garment. 
Make the lather in the water and not on the flannel, oth- 
erwise it will cause it to become hard and stiff. 





To remove Mildew. 
Rub the spots with soap; then scrape some fine chalk 
over them. Rubit wellin, and expose the linen to the 


sun. Repeat the application until the spots are entirely 
removed. 


New Preserve. 

Poha jelly, made from a root which grows in the Sand- 
wich Islands, and said to be more delicate than guava 
jelly, has lately been introduced into the United States. 





To have good Milk. 

The profit and product of a good cow are always In- 
creased by good treatment—such as good air, good water, 
good food iu plenty, good hours, and good milking. 





A Hint. 

There is not an hour in the day in which a man so much 
likes to see his wife dressed with neatness, as when she 
leaves her bedroom and sits down to breakfast. 





The Kitchen. 

Better not have a looking-glass in the kitchen ; it tempts 
domestics to comb their hair there, and such an act is 
inexcusuble; the sleeping room is the place for this. 





To preserve Onions. 

You may keep onions good and fresh for years by scorch- 
ing the roots with a red hot iron sufficiently to destroy the 
germ, without interfering with the leaves. 





To preserve Vegetables. 

By covering eabbages or other vegetables entirely with 
ashes, earth or sand, they can be nicely kept all winter in 
your cellar. 


To remove Marking Ink. 
Wet the spot with warm water and apply oxalic acid, 
the ink will soon disappear altogether, then wash. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


| DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Beautifully Mlustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ite 
TWELFTH Volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled cireulation. It i the ploueer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Battou’s PrerortaL is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to reali and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

To It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 





man’s credulity, but said nothing, and continued 
to regard the work with curious eyes. 

The captive wrought on with assiduity, and 
had soon constructed a small, basket-like vessel 
which gave poor promise of outriding the storms 
ofthe Channel. There was a meaning, however, 
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nt to Washington; but you must 
lay and amuse yourself. Your life 
, for one so young and fair, and I 
yall in my power to render it pleas- 


” 


the passage, and, like certain patriots of the biped 
race, heedlessly sacrificing their own lives to the 
supposed good of the republic. The dreadful 
yells of the mastiff at length attracted the notice 
of the owner and his neighbors ; but their assist- 
ance came too late, as the poor animal was so 
dreadfally stung that he died in a few hours. 


night, but I cannot prevent my daughter coming 
to see her ‘ new sister,’ as she calls you.” 

“No, mama, it is too late to do that,” said a | 
sweet, musical voice, and a richly dressed and 
very stylish looking lady entered the room. 


owing, that his taste had furnished our beautiful 
home ; and so precious were those tokens of his 
early love, that to this day my own apartments 
are furnished with the identical articles that 
adorned my cottage home.” 


ship thus begun increased to the 


rd, as time unfolded the character 
and Constance repaid the sympa- 
on her by striving to supply the 
absent son and daughter—the one, 
g lawyer, the other, the wife of a 
verner, but both residing in Wash- 
vm their old home. 
i not refuse to let them go, nor 
‘up the dear old place for the dia- 
city life; so in the winter we pay 
t my daughter’s elegant city resi- 
‘hen summer comes they spend a 
3. They always bring a party of 
‘em, and this time there is a litde 
1 to the number. ‘A little beauty’ 








“You must pardon my intrusion, Miss Loudon ; 
but so great was my anxiety to behold the new 


daughter mama says she has found, that I conld | 


not wait for an invitation. This is only a flying 
visit, for our friends are missing me, but I know 
we shall love each other by the look of your eyes. 
I will let you stay here this one evening, but 
to-morrow you must help me cheer up a very 
low-spirited young gentleman, who is of our 
party; and my dear brother is as impatient as 
myself to behold you, and I don’t know but 
half inclined to fall in love with the subject of 
80 many rapturous praises from mama.”’ The 
gay young stranger kissed her cheek, and then 
with a laughing adieu, hurried away. 


| 





| mative land, a dark-eyed maiden consented to 


Autumn passed and winter came, and when 
the new year arrived with its gaieties and festivi- 
ties, Franklin Reynolds and his young wife wel- 
comed their friends to the abode of happiness 
and splendor they called their own, and all united 
in acknowledging that the lover-husband had | 
provided a magnificent setting for his “ beautiful 
pearl,’’as she had been called in her girlish days. | 

Douglass Loudon on learning the happy destiny 
of his sister, concluded to remain for some years 
in the East, and when at last he returned to his 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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become the bride of the stranger, to return with | 
him over the seas and share the wealth he had 
accumulated among her people. 


when he spoke of the freight with which he 
intended to load his little craft, that the guard 
did not fathom. There was a fire in his eye that 
spoke of a strong resolution which was not to be 
daunted. Having finished his little vessel, he 
addressed the guard thus: 

“Let us go down to the beach and launch my 
little craft ; the wind blows steadily, and before 
night she may ground on the English coast.” 

“Not I, indeed,” said the person addressed, 
“my mind runs not withsuch child’s play. But 
go you below, while I watch you from the cliff.” 

The face of the sailor lighted with hope, as he 
walked deliberately down the heights, in the 


| direction of the beach, to make an effort for liberty, | 


—-———__+ oon &—_—____—_——__ 
WE LIVE IN SUSPICIOUS TIMES. 

Clerks have lately been playing fast and loose 
to such an enormous extent with their employers’ 
money, that it is extremely difficult to know 
whom to trust. We shall hear of the clerk of the 
weather having embezzled something next. He 
will be taken up, probably, for having been in the 
habit of skimming the milky way, and appropria- 
ting for years, the crear to his own use ; or else 
he will be convicted of transferring some of the 
brightest stars in the firmament, and sticking 
them all over his person, in order to be “a blaze 
of a swell,” as Esterhazy was at Moscow. If we 
were Saturn, we certainly should count our rings 
every night, to see that none of them were miss- 
ing.—New York Express. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
THE WINTER OF THE YEAR. 


BY JOHN W. ALLEN. 


Loud the wintry wind is blowing— 
Lo! I bear a plaintive wail, 
Coming over mead and woodland, 
Borne upon the piercing gale— 
"Tis a cry of bitter anguish, 
Borne upon the piercing gale, 
And it fills my heart with sadness, 
For it tells a woeful tale. 


Still it cometh nearer, nearer, 
And the warm tear dims my eye! 
Thougiits are in my heart uprising, 
As I hear that plaintive ery— 
Thoughts of sorrow—stricken thousands, 
Joining in the plaintive cry, 
Who are nightly unprotected, 
While the shrieking gale goes by. 


And L ask of Him who ever 
Kindly lends a listening ear 
To his supplicating ehildren, 
When they to hia throne draw near, 
To lift up the sorrow-atricken, 
When grim poverty is near, 
And supply them from his fullness, 
In thia winter of the year. 





THE HUMILITY OF TRUE LOVE. 


It pleasures him to stoop for buttercups; 
1 would not be a rose upon the wall 
A queen might stop at, near the palace-door, 
To say to a courtier, ‘- Pluck that rose for me, 
‘It’s prettier than the rest.’ O Romney Leigh! 
I'd rather far be trodden by his foot, 
Than lie in a great queen's bosom.”” 
Mas. BRownine. 





BOOKS. 


Give books: they live when you are dead ; 
Light on the darkened mind they shed: 
Good seed thoy sow, from age to age, 
Through all this mortal pilgrimage. 
They nurse the germs of holy trust; 
They wake untired when you are dust. 
Yrs. SiGOURNEY. 





WAR NEEDLESS. 
Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts.—LonGrz.Low. 


VICE AND VIRTUE. 


The triumphs that on vice atten 

Shall ever in confusion end; 

The good man suffers but to guin, 

And every virtue springs from pain. 
GoLDsMITH. 


Domestic Story Department. 
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FAST AND SLOW. 


BY RALPH TRYON. 





/ 





Atrrep Jenkins and John Marshall board- 
ed in the same family, were fellow-clerks in a 
large store, and both received a salary of six hun- 
dred a year. The former, a dashing young man 
was one year the senior of his companion, who, 
although twenty, and considered very active and 
promising, had not achieved the title of “ fast” 
as his friend had done. 

John did not enjoy the luxury of being:in debt, 
for he had, what Alfred termed, a very foolish 
habit of paying upon the purchase, which his 
friend further declared no sort of a way to estab- 
lish one’s credit in the future. And John also 
had a will of his own, and obstinately adhered to 
this old-fashioned practice, setting at nought all 
of Alfred’s eloquent endeavors to persuade him 
to the contrary. 

Jenkins perhaps made the most brilliant sales- 
man, but Marshall the most careful. If the for- 
mer effected the greatest sales, the latter effected 
the largest profits, so that each about equally 
enjoyed the favor of their employer. Neither 
could be called dissipated, but Alfred was rather 
too fond of fast horses, and John perhaps, of the 
retirement of his own apartment and seclusion 
from society. 

In the matter of dress—an important point in 
the debut of manhood—each remained true to 
his own characteristics. The elder followed 
fashion to the extreme. The younger, though 
less gaudily attired, was always tastefully if not 
elegantly dressed. Alfred prided himself upon 
being considered a “ ladies’ man,” but John was 
no less a man for the ladies. Both admired 
Kate Gingham, the beautiful daughter of their 
employer, the one openly, the other scarcely dared 
to whisper this secret to his own heart. 

“Well, Jack,” said Alfred, one evening, 
bouncing into the room, “ you know Iam twenty- 
one to day, and what do you think Gingham has 
done for me?” 

“Something handsome I dare say.” 

“Yes, rather. You know he invited me to 
call on him this evening ?” 

“TI thought I heard something to that effect.” 

“ Well, old honesty, what do you think of this ?” 
and Jenkins held upa fine gold hunter watch 
with chain attached. 

* A splendid present.” 

“Nota bad affair, I must say; but there is 
something I would have greatly preferred to this, 
and the old shrewd one, I fancy, knew it all the 


time.” 
“TI can think of nothing that would have suited 


you better, unless perhaps, a fast horse.” 

“ Bat I can, and that is his daughter.” 

“You saw Kate—that is, Miss Gingham ?” 

“ Confound the pretty jade, yes, andalone. I 
made up my mind to disclose all my attachment 
this evening, but just as often as I grew senti- 
mental, the gipsey would ask what new dress- 
patterns we had in, or about laces and other 
odious stuffs of the shop.” 

‘“She proved a little too coy for you then” 

“Say sharp, rather. She knew well enough 
what I was about, but kept me off at arm’s length, 
just as far as you please. I was obliged to answer 
all sorts of questions about you. By Jupiter, I 
thought the girl wished me to understand that 
she was more than half in love with you.” 

“With me, nonsense, Alfred!” exclaimed 
John, fairly blushing, and looking more pleased 
than he was aware. 

“T agree with you, Jack, for the girl that I 
could not manage, would prove too hard for you, 
I fancy. Confound it, how dull I feel to-night; 
but I want you to do me a favor.” 
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“ Certainly, Alfred, if in my power.” 

‘ Then loan me ten dollars.” 

The young man drew forth a well filled pocket- 
book, and handed him the required amount. 

“ Thank you, Jack, I will repay you in a few 
days. Iam going to give a champagne supper 
to a few friends, and hadn’t quite enough of the 
needful. Of course, you will not refuse to be one 
of us on this occasion.” 

“But I must, though, as you know I always 
do.” 

“ Make this an exception, then.” 


“T cannot, Alfred, and you know my reasons.” 

“I know you are as moral as a Methodist, and 
wish I had your secret for always keeping a well- 
filled purse.” 

“If you gave no champagne suppers, you 
would soon find it out.” 

“ Pshaw ! they only cost a trifle.” 

“A number of trifles make up quite a large 
amount.” 

“You pay as mach board as I do, wear as 
good clothes, although you persist in having them 
cut in a villanous fashion, and then, to offset, my 
riding and supper bills, you have your French 
and music master. How you keep out of debt 
and always have money on hand, is more than I 
can fathom.” 

“One reason is, that I pay as I go, which 
enables me to buy at much better bargains. Now 
what did that suit of yours cost you ?” 

“To tell the truth, it is not paid for yet, but 
let me see. Twenty-seven dollars for the coat, 
ten for the pants, ten for the vest, and ten more, I 
believe, for a set of fancy vest buttons.” 

“ Precisely fifty-seven dollars. Now you have 
observed mine, and will own, setting the cut 
aside, that the material is equally as good as 
yours, and yet it only cost me thirty-eight 
dollars !”’ 

“Whew! nineteen dollars difference. Pray 
how did you manage it ?” 

“Why, I bought the cloth of a friend who 
keeps in a wholesale house, and he let me have 
it at a small advance from the original cost. The 
buttons I got of a friendly jeweller, at the expense 
of six dollars.” 

“But I never have the spare cash for these 
operations.” 

“ You would if you pursued my course.” 

“Hang it, that would be no easy matter for 
me. My credit is tolerably good, and I manage 
to come out at the end of the year pretty well, by 
drawing on my rural old governor rather freely.” 

“T have no father to call upon in case I get 
into debt, so that prudence becomes a necessity 
with me.” 

“Well, each one to his taste, Jack. You 
will be a rich man in the course of time, but at a 
snail’s pace; while I mean to make a bold push 
and achieve a fortune before I am too old to 
enjoy it.” 

“ We shall see, Alfred, which is the best as 
well as the shortest road to success. You will 
probably remain another year with Mr. Gingham, 
and so shall I. You will then start in business 
upon your plan, and so will I on mine, and leave 
it to time to show the result.” 

“Ttis a bargain, and this, by-the-by, reminds 
me that Mr. Gingham has raised our salaries 
another hundred this year.” 

“This is good news indeed.” 

“T dare say you will save it clear.” 

“ Yes, and two hundred besides.” 

“What, three out of seven? Come, Jack, 
that is almost too strong for me to believe.” 

“TI have five hundred safe in the bank 
already.” ® 

“Zounds, what a miser! Why at that rate 
you will have nearly a thousand to commence 
business with. Well, my governor shall advance 
me a like sum, so we will start fair. But I must 
be off. I suppose it is useless to urge you to go 
with me ?” 

“The friends parted, the one taking the pre- 
liminary measures for a restless night and a pro- 
spective morning headache, the other calmly 
settling to his books, or indulging in quiet dreams 
of the future, in which the form of the fair Kate 
would contrive almost always to be present. 

One year soon passes away, and during this 
interval the young men had not changed their 
habits. Alfred had got more deeply into debt, 
and John had grown surprisingly in his employer’s 
confidence. Kate, too, had shown him no 
ordinary marks of favor, and Jenkins saw, with 
many jealous twinges, that if John happened to 
praise a piece of goods in the hearing of Kate, she 
was sure to have a dress from it. 

When his twenty-first birthday arrived, Mar- 
shall was invited, as his friend had been, to wait 
upon Mr. Gingham in the evening. But in this 
case his present did not consist of a watch. His 
employer, who was a shrewd observer of persons 
and things, hit exactly upon the gift most accept- 
able to his clerk, and tendered him a check for 
one hundred and fifty dollars. Kate also added 
a splendid bead purse, knit by her own fair 
hands. 

The sum which he thus received, together with 
what he had previously saved, and the interest 
which had accrued, amounted fully to one thou- 
sand dollars. Alfred having obtained from his 
father a like amount, both soon started in busi- 
ness. As they were considered promising young 
men, they found among their wholesale friends 
those who were willing to trust them for consid- 
erable amounts, but John determined to adhere 
to his cash principle, and consequently took a 
small store, stocking it only so far as his capital 
went. 

Alfred, true to his nature, took a more impos- 
ing one, and managed to open with a stock 
amounting to nearly eight thousand dollars. He 
hired a number of clerks, and issued flaming 
handbills. Marshall, on the contrary, engaged 
the services of only one good salesman, and 
from day to day increased his stock as his sales 
enabled him. Jenkins took a room at the Tre- 
mont, but his friend retained his own humble 
apartment. 

Alfred for a time flourished famously, and 
often laughed at his friend for being contented 
with such a humble sphere. He managed to get 
through the year without any serious difficulty, 
although he was obliged to get many of his 
notes renewed. Being a faithfal believer in the 





credit system, he thought it a poor rule that 
would not work both ways, and therefore trusted 
his enstomers freely. In the street he was a fre- 
quent borrower, but as he managed to pay 
promptly, he was quite successful in this respect. 

But a monetary crisis was at hand, and he 
had heavy notes to pay. Renewal was out of 
the question, and borrowing had become dry, 
repulsive business. One day he rushed into 
John’s store, haggard and worn with anxiety 
and exertion, with that stereotyped inquiry : 

“Have you anything over to-day ?”’ 

“Tam sorry, Alfred, to say that I have not; 
but the fact is, I have been this morning taking 
advantage of these tight times to lay in a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stock, which I purchased 
at an exceedingly low figure.” 

“These are deuced hard times.” 


“Hard indeed ; but have you much to make 
up?” 


“The tune of five thousand dollars.” 

“Monstrous! Do you think you can accom- 
plish it!” 

“I must accomplish it, or become a ruined 
man.” 

“Tt cannot be so serious as that.” 

“You can judge for yourself. It is now past 
twelve o’clock, and I hayen’t raised one fourth 
of the sum.” 

“Can you not borrow it?” 

“Everybody seems in the same fix, and the 
banks wont hear of the word ‘discount.’ ” 

“Have you applied to Mr. Gingham?” 

“To tell the truth, I owe him eight hundred 
dollars already, and he has too much to manage 
to assist me further; but I must be stirring. If 
I can get through this terrible day, you wont 
catch me again in such a fix.” 

Down the street he started as fast as his weary 
feet could carry him, but everywhere he met 
anxious faces and persons on similar errands as 
himself. At half-past one he had not added a 
dollar to his amount; still his hopeful nature 
would not allow him yet to despair, and he re- 
doubled his exertions to save his sinking for- 
tunes. It was only when the bell of the Old 
South struck the ominous hour of two, that he 
fully awoke to the consciousness that he was a 
bankrupt beyond hope. 

Mr. Gingham had watched the career of the 
young men with an anxious eye, for he was 
deeply interested in the welfare of both. The 
one who had commenced so auspiciously had 
miserably failed ; the other, who started so hum- 
bly, had achieved a proud success. The crisis 
passed, and business men once more breathed 
freely ; but Mr. Gingham felt his health failing 
him, and was aware that, unassisted, the cares 
of his business were too much for him. 


After weighing the matter thoroughly in his 
mind, he sent for young Marshall and offered 
him an equal interest in his splendid store, plac- 
ing his own capital as an offset to the youth and 
ability of his former clerk. John was astounded 
at the brilliant prospect thus offered him, and 
expressed his gratitude in the most earnest man- 
ner; but, true to his cool nature, he requested 
his late employer to allow him the night to think 
of it, and he would then wait upon him in the 
morning. 

Meanwhile Jenkins’s affairs were in such a 
state that he was obliged to enter into insolvency, 
and his assets did not promise twenty cents on 
the dollar. Crushed and humiliated, the same 
day that John had received the proposal from 
Mr. Gingham, he applied to his young friend to 
give him asimple clerkship. Marshall treated 
him with great kindness, and bade him call on 
the morrow and he would see if he could not do 
something for him. 

John of course accepted Mr. Gingham’s prop- 
osition, making his own store and stock the 
property of a new firm. Alfred’s position was 
then discussed, and it was decided that he should 
be allowed to carry on that store as their agent ; 
and if he proved judicious and became cured of 
his former follies, in a short time they would 
trust him with the whole stock and allow him to 
try his fortune once more. Their offer was 
gratefully accepted, and his conduct was so sat- 
isfactory that in a short time he was entrusted 
with full possession. 

After the lapse of a year, Kate entered into 
something more than a business co-partnership 
with Marshall. Alfred, too, has married, and is 
a rigid believer in the cash principle which has 
made him a successful man. Many of our fair 
lady readers purchase goods of both, without ever 
dreaming that they are the actual subjects of our 
sketch. 





A LADY’S PATIENCE, 


A lady has no patience with men who go and 
spend their money on dinners at Richmond, when 
their poor wives are obliged to put up with a sim- 
ple mutton-chop at home. She has no patience 
with gentlemen who come in to dinner an hour 
after their time, and expect the dinner to be on 
the table the moment they come in. She has no 
patience with custom-house officers,who rammage 
your boxes as though they were a servant’s, and 
the policemen sent to examine them, and who 
pull your summer dresses about with no more 
concern than a washerwoman would who was 
going to carry them to the wash. She has no 
patience with men who indulge in personalities 
against the female sex, and fancy themselves ex- 
tremely clever in saying smart things when they 
are only supremely ridiculous. She has no pa- 
tience with your fine gentlemen, who, when they 
have hurt your feelings, make you beautiful prom- 
ises about going to the opera, or to Paris, or a 
tour up the Rhine, and after the storm has blown 
over, forget everything about it.— Punch. 


———-(+ ora > —______- 
INTERESTING QUERIES, 


An anxious inquirer writes to know whether 
the Powder Magazine is published monthly, and 
is considered a safe magazine for quiet families. 

Also, whether mint-juleps will be any cheaper 
if a branch of the United States Mint is located 
in New York. 

Also, whether dead letters are ever known to 
revive after they reach the Dead-Letter Office, 
and if not, what is the use of sending them there. 

Also, whether navigators have to double their 
capes in all latitudes, or only in cold regions. 

Also, whether a schoolmaster can be said to 
have no scholars when he has two pupils in his 
eyes. 

If “distance lends enchantment to the view,” 
and said “view ’’ does not return it within a rea- 
sonable time, has “distance” a legal cause of 
action, and is she entitled to recover ?-—Bee. 









GOOD HOTELS, 


Among the finest features of onr American 
development we consider the public hotels. 
Notwithstanding all the ill-natured attacks made 
upon them by English tourists, they have in- 
creased in favor with our own population, 
improved in size, style of keeping, furniture, 
arrangements, architecture, and in everything. 
At the present time, there are no such hotels in 
any other country except France, where a large 
and splendid establishment has been built and 
opened in Paris, the headquarters of modern 
fashion, in direct and avowed imitation of our 
style and system. Such a testimony as this to 
the excellence of American hotels is the best 
answer to all fault-finders. The learned and 
experienced editor of Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal was so well pleased with the perfection 
to which these institutions have Leen brought in 
our chief cities, that on his return to his own 
country, he wrote an elaborate and glowing de- 
scription of one which he considered a good 
specimen, the Astor House, New York. 

Undoubtedly these magnificent establishments 
are among the principal attractions of our cities. 
They are to the traveller of means as near a sub- 
stitute for the comforts of ahome as can be pro- 
vided or desired. Architectural elegance of 
exterior is but the index to graceful and conve- 
nient arrangement of apartments within, while 
excellent taste and liberal outlay characterize 
the furniture and decorations. The drawing- 
rooms are fit for anybody to sojourn in, however 
refined in manners or princely in wealth. Our 
baths, attendance, suits of rooms, private*par- 
lors, private meals—everything wanted, in short, 
may be had in these hotels for money. Persons 
who cannot tind comforts in these establishments 
must be fastidious indeed. It is beyond all ques- 
tion that first-class hotels are not merely an at- 
traction to a great city, but are very important 
adjuncts to its prosperity. The floating popula- 
tion bent upon missions of pleasure or business, 
is large enough to make it an inducement for a 
city to | rte handsomely for its accommoda- 
tion.—Philadelphia North American. 


Floral Department. 





[Prepared expreasly for The Flag of our Union.] 


Flowers are the bright remembrancers ui youth; 

That waft us back, with their bland, odorous breath, 

The joyous hours that only young life kuows, 

Ere we have learnt that this fair earth hides graves! 
CouNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 





Edgings for Gardens. 

Grass makes a very neat edging if kept in order, but 
requires much attention in cutting, keeping it uniform, 
etc. Its surface should be on a level with the earth, and 
but slightly raised above the walk. Thrift, if neatly 
planted, makes handsome edgings to borders of flower- 
beds; it may be planted in the same manner as in box, 
slipping the old plants near enough to touch one another, 
so as to form a tolerably close row. Thyme, hyssop, win- 
ter savory, and pink, are frequently used for edgings, but 
they are rather too liable to grow out of line. Many other 
plants are often used for edgings, but there is nothing 
neater or more trim than box for the purpose. 





Curiosities of the Bulb. 

What is in common language termed a bulbous root, is 
by Linnegeus termed the hybernical, or winter lodge of a 
young plant. The bulbs in every respect resemble buds, 
except in being reproduced under ground, and include 
the leaves and flowers in miniature which are to be ex- 
panded in the spring. By cautiously cutting through the 
concentric coats of & tulip root longitudinally from the 
top to the base, and taking them off successively, the 
whole flower of the next summer’s tulip is beautifully seen 
by the naked eye, with its petals, pistils, and stamens. 





Scarlet Verbena. 

Make arrangements next spring, if you have not already, 
to place some of these charming perennials in your flower 
garden. They are beautifully ornamental. It blooms 
from April until November. Plant the roots about the 
last of April, six inches apart, and peg down the shoots 
as they throw themselves along the bed—a profusion of 
flowers is thus produced. Form them into hearts, dia- 
monds, and circular beds. 





Save the Seeds. 

You should be careful to save the seeds of your flowers 
when they ripen. Have a lot of little paper bags ready, 
go out every day or two, and as fast as the earliest and 
best polls ripen, clip them off, and when dry enough to 
put up, stow them away in the bags and be sure to write 
the names of the seed on the paper. By selecting from 
the best plants, you improve the quality of the flower. 





Canterbury Bells. 

A lady friend writes us that in the cultivation of this 
beautiful ornament of the flower garden, she has been able 
to cause them to bloom later and more profusely than her 
neighbors, by trimming off carefully the flowers as fast as 
they wilt. A little attention of this sort will produce a 
most favorable result on all flowering plants. 





Parlor Plants. - 

Parlor plants cannot be enjoyed in perfection without 
considerable labor. They should be carefully and often 
washed with a soft sponge and clean water, the earth in 
the pots kept rich and moist, and a light cloth thrown 
over them when the room is swept. 





Dahlias. 

A friend on Long Island writes us: ‘I spoiled my 
dahlias last season by manuring them. They will not 
bear it; it makes them run to leaf and stem. They be- 
came very luxuriant, but they did not bear the flower. 
A little sand is good for them.” 





Weather Indicators. 

Many flowers are excellent weather indivsivrs. The 
crefoil, the convolvulus, and some other plants contract 
their leaves before a shower, or during dull, cloudy weath- 
er. It has long been noticed, also, by florists, that flow- 
ers give out increased perfume before a shower. 





Roses. 

A little guano in your rose-pots will produce a most 
rapid growth and flower—not too much. Be careful not 
to let any particles of the guano get into the eyes, or any 
fresh wound of the hands; work it in with a stick, and 
leave none upon the surface. 





Insects. 

Plants in rows are liable to be attacked by aphides. 
These inseets are readily removed by tobacco emoke or 
tobacce water. Camphorated water may be used by those 
who cannot endure the smell of tobacco. 





Seedlings or Cuttings. 

As plants accustomed to a greenhouse atinosphere do 
not thrive very well when transferred to that of acommon 
sitting parlor, it is best to raise plants from the -<<=4 or 
from cuttings. 


Salt. 

There is probably no plant that wil) not be benefited 
by sn occasional moistening at the roots with a small 
quantity of salt and water, especially parlor flowers. 


Watering Plants. 

Choose the evening always for this, even with in-door 
plants. In summer no garden flower will bear to be wa- 
tered while the sun shines upen it. 
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Pinks. 

You should never allow two buds to grow side by elde 
ons pink stem. Clip off one and you beautify and en- 
large the other greatly. 
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Dester’s Pirnic. 


Hove to quarrel with your Wi —(An unfailing recipe) 
—Wait until she is at her toilet, preparatory to going 
out. She will be sure to ask you if her bonnet is straight- 
Remark that the lives of nine-tenths of women are pasted in 
thinking whether their bonnets are straight, and winding 
up with a remark that you never Knew but one grri who 
had any common sense about her. Wife will ask you 
who that was. You, with a sigh, reply, * Ah, you never 
mind.” Wife will ask you why you did not marry her, 
then. You say, abstractedly, “Ah, why, indeed’ The 
climax is reached by this time, and a regular row is sure 
to rollow. 
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The following is a statement in the papers of the ex- 
ploits ofa “sporting man’’ when out guoning in New 
Hampshire one day last spring: 

** He saw a tlock of pigeons sitting on s limb of an old 
pine, so he dropped a ball into a gun and fired. The ball 
split the limb, which instantly closed up and caught 
the toes of all the birds in it. He saw that he had them 
sti. So he fastened two balis together and fired; cut the 
limb off, which fell into the river; he then waded in and 
brought it ashore. On counting them, there were three 
— pigeons, and in his boots were two barrels of 
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“Why, Sambo, how black you are!” said a gentleman, 
the other day, to a negro waiter at an hotel, ** how in the 
name of wonder did you get so black!’’ 

“Why, look a here, massa, de reason am dis—de day 
dis child was born, dere was an eclipse.”’ 

Ebony received a shilling for his satisfactory explana- 
tion, and after grinning thanks, continued : 

“T tell you what it is, massa, dis nigger may be brack, 
but he aint green, no how!” 
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Aclergyman who had been staying for sometime at the 
house of a friend of ours, on going away called to him lit- 
tle Eddy, the four-year-old son of the host, and asked 
what he should give him for a present. Eddy, who had 
great respect for the cloth,” thought it was his duty to 
suggest something of a religious nature; so he answered, 
hesitatingly : 

“ 1~I—I—think I should like a Testament, and I know 
I should like a squirt-gun!” 
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A good judge of a Horse.—There is no doubt Doctor 
Mason was a very good one. A brother minister in the 
city, intending to purchase a horse, stopped the doctor 
on the side-walk to ask his opinion. After taking a good 
look at him, Dr. Mason pointed to the knees of the horse, 
which were worn, indicating that he was in the habit of 
stumbling. ‘ That,” said he, ‘is a good sign for a min- 
ister, but a very bad sign for a minister's horse.”’ 
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General Lee one day found Dr. Cutting, the army sur- 
geon, who was a handsome and dressy man, arranging his 
cravat complacently before a glass. 

“Cutting,” said Lee, “‘ you must be the happiest man 
in creation.” 

“ Why, general?" 

“Why,” lied Lee, “because you are in love with 
yourself, and have not # rival on the earth.’’ 


POeeneernemenenmse 


During the late political canvass in Michigan, a surgeon 
dentist was making an excellent speech in one of the in- 
terior towns. A low fellow belonging to the other party 
interrupted him with the question : 

‘* What do you ask to pull a tooth, doctor?” 

‘1 will pull all your teeth for a shilling, and your nose 
gratis,” was the reply of the speaker. 


Ree enews 


Two boys, one of them blind of an eye, were discussing 
on the merits of their respective masters. 

“How many hours do you get for sleep?” asked one. 

“* Kight,”’ replied the other. 

“ Kight! why I only gets four.” 

‘* Ah,’ replied the first, “but recollect, you have only 
got cne eye to close, and i have two.” 
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What is a siur? Almost any remark which one singer 
makes about another. 

What notes require more time than others? Notes of 
hand, signed by bankrupt debtors. 

What is beating time? Singing so fast that time cannot 
keep up with you. 
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There is achap out West so mean that he boils two 
bone buttons in a pint of water. This gruel lasts him 
exactly one month. He has used the buttons so long that 
he has boiled all the holes out of them. He keeps warm 
in the winter time by standing under his next-door neigh- 
bor’s gas lamp. 

How to make a Hat Water Proof.—Take one pound of 
glue, melt it, give your hat a thick coat of this, and let it 
stand a week. Then ape it a good boiling in a copper of 
tar. After this, take it to a tin-smith and get it covered 
with good stout sheet tin. Paint it as your taste directs. 
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“How much do you pay your waiters at this saloon?” 
asked an irascible gent of the proprietor of a restaurant. 

‘One dollar per diem, sir.” 

“ Well, then, credit me with thirty cents, for I waited 
two hours for my steak and one hour for my muffins.” 
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Circumstances alter Cases—A donkey, laden with salt, 
was crossing a brook. The water diluted the salt, and 
lightened the burden. He communicated his discovery 
to a brother donkey, laden with wool ‘The latter tried 
the same experiment, and found his load double its weight. 
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A young woman alighted from a stage-coach, when a 
pieee of ribbon from her bonnet fell into the coach. 

“You have left your bow behind,” said lady passenger. 

‘*O, no, I haven’t—he’s gone fishing,” innocently re- 
joined the Gamsel, proceeding on her way. 
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Somebody has just invented a new kind of light, whieh 
echipses the light of the sun in the same manner as that 
luminary now renders the moon and stars invisible. In- 
stead of costing anything, a common burner for a parlor 
yields a profit of sixpence an hour. 


PARAADWAAAA Ann nnn 


“Bob, you say that moat diseases arecontagious. How 
long have you entertained such notions?” 

“Ever since I sat alongside a blue eyed girl, and caught 
the palpitation of the heurt.”’ 








Fanny had oft in youth been told 
She was a matchless maid; 

Fanny has now, good lack, grown old, 
Yet matchless still, ‘tis saia. 





POND 


“Is your note good?” asked a woodman, the other day, 
of a person who offered a note for a load of maple. 

el,” replied the purchaser, ‘“{ should think it 
ought to be—everybody’s got one.” 
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Crockery Clerk (to keeper of boarding-howse.)—What 
colored plates d= you wish, madam? 

Boarding- House Keeper.—Why, I aint particular—any 
color that wont show dirt. 
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TWO LITERARY SALAD BOWLS 


Salad for the Solitary—Laettace alone! 
Salad for the Social—Lettuce be merry '— Punch. 
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THE GOLD DIGG 
A Story of the — 
BY MRS 
be. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE PROPHECY'S FCLYILMENT. 


Hanpiy had Uriah retaken his place 
the diggers, when Leck appeared there ala. 
loitered near the former, plainly wishing | 
open a conversation, or at least to recog? 
presence by a look ; but modest as were 
sires, they were not to be gratified, The 
easter was diligent in business that hour 
while the other went to and fro, remained 
fast and immovable, like one of his own 
pines, with the wind passing and repassing 
last coming quite close to him, Lack an) 
speaking with the slightest motion of the liy 
sible, and bent forward so that it was nec 
for him to look directly through his eyebr 
at the taller man : 

“Has the French folks sich a word a 
maire?” 

“You mean—ma mere, 1 supposo—my 
er,” was the indifferent reply. 

The rigidity of Leck’s lips seemed to ¢ 
even to his toes. Actions, that “speak | 
than words,” have told the reader ere this 
Leck, bpast as he might, was not free from 
credulity. No man of his character ever 
Superstitions rise as naturally from the 
proved mind as Jack-o-lanterns from th 
Yet Leck incurs no censure from as, cert 
for yielding to terror in this instance. 

‘As soon as be could «peak, he told all that 
occurred the previous Saturday night. Ile 
not to have done so; a score of times he 
called himself a fool for having before, o” 
consideration, admitted Uriah into his conflr 
The red-headed dog, he said to himself, h 
feeling for him; but was willing to ruin his 
the sake of a dead man’s mother in another 
of creation, Tompkins and himself had 
been friends—they were far indeed from 
such now; and yet in bis fright and confum 
had kept back nothing 

Uriah heard, and seemed too deeply impr 
for any comment. When be did speak, | 
to inform Leck that he had called Saturday ° 
on the friend of the Degrands at Sacrar 

‘his name was Lancelot), and by invitath 

pained at his house over the Sabbath, He 

represented them as a family of high bree 
whe by some political indiscretions on the 
of ite head, were reduced to poverty. The 
band and father soon after died. The son 
into the hands of bis widowed mother the g¢ 
ings of Geir fortane, and himself came to 
The woman nw 


' 


fornia to-—-find a yrave. 
this time be destitute of the means of suppo 
“ There itis gain,” growled Leck, impatir 
and went avay tothe tent. Lucy was se 
mect him, ad say something earnestly 
many minutes ‘ater, Leck returned, reining 
stronger excitement than ever, and reqe 
Uriah to go with him, for, said he—" Lar, 
found something writ on canvass, jort ot 
spot where the strange p hs looked thrr 
She saw it the nex morning, she says, 
* peared like nothing Ud] just now she examin 
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1 'xpect it's the same thing as was on the paj 
Unah complied without a word A 
mounted upon the counter within the tent ens 
him to look through the eperture; and he fi 
faintly but etill legibly trmed on the canre 
pale, red characters, the worde 
“SS jt vaus viens encore ure fois, je cous om 
tera: aver me 
‘ What is it in English 1° 
“+ Tf Leome to you again, 1 chall tke 
} away with me.” re 
“ Leck,” demanded his wife, tarning o 
the appalled man, “ what have you een dun 
The fiends are after you for sume erene that 
have committed 
“ No, po,” be anawered boamely, “ s wa 
crime. The feller would play, and I—I bet) 
that’s al 
Lacy appealed w the neightur for expen 
“J do’know a: I'm at liberty—" revarne 
in hie ture consulting Lack's face 
“ Tell ber,” said the latter, with & nervous 
tare, “ nothing can’t be kept beck now” 
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